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NIGHT AND MORNING 
By Austin Clarke 


I KNOW the injured pride of sleep, 
The strippers at the mocking-post, 
The insult in the house of Caesar 
And every moment that can hold 
In brief the miserable act 

Of centuries. Thought can but dare 
Belief—and the tormented soul, 
Changing confession to despair, 
Must wear a borrowed robe. 


Morning has moved the dreadful candle, 
Appointed shadows cross the nave ; 
Unlocked by the secular hand, 

The very elements remain 

Appearances upon the altar. 

Adoring priest has tured his back 

Of gold upon the congregation. 

All saints have had their day at last, 
But thought still lives in pain. 


Zz 
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How many councils and decrees 
Have perished in the simple prayer 
That gave obedience to the knee ; 
Trampling of rostrum, feathering 
Of pens at cock-rise, sum of reason 
To elevate a common soul : 
Forgotten as the minds that bled 
For us, the miracle that raised 

A language from the dead. 


O when all Europe was astir 

With echo of learned controversy, 
The voice of logic led the choir. 

Such quality was in all being, 

The forks of heaven and this earth 
Had met, town-walled, in mortal view 
And in the pride that we ignore, 

The holy rage of argument, 

God was made man once more. 


SLEEP SONG 
By F. R. Higgins 


Lull, lullaby, all is still and the sea lakes are 

Stretching the light of daytime towards the first star— 
Stretching the grey light on me; and your child at rest, 
Snuggling the flush of sleep on my troubled breast. 


You, gentle love, I would rather have here at ease; 

You, whose strong love did anoint my limbs with peace ; 
You, O outlawed love, not a priest, not a ghostly thief 

Dare take you now from my thought that’s lockjawed by grief. 


What peace of mind can you have, love? Ah why not go 
Wear down your spade to the butt till sweat quenches your woe, 
Yes, wear down your black grief, like many a love-crazed man 
Who wrenched grass out of his pain in some barren glen. 


Go where you will, sacred life, you’re my very own ; 

My breath, my breasts, they are full of you, you alone; 

So, marked till death with your likeness my starved womb groans 
Since you’re still nailed in love onto my four bones.... 


Lull, lullaby, lullaby, lulla, lullaby. 


4 
REFLECTION 


By Oliver St. John Gogarty 


Sun, and not a breeze at all 

On the willow-lined canal 

Where the nodding horses tow 
An old boat with painted prow 
Dark and heavy, gliding on, 
While its new paint in the sun 
Circles out an eye to watch 
Every little roof of thatch ; 

Trees and bridges; grassy border ; 
Plumey trains; and, set in order, 
Posts to bring the telephone 

To each little country town, 
Where the gombeen man rings up 
His stock-broker’s bucket shop ; 
But the wire holds the birds 
Quite unconscious of his words ; 
As each tiny singing throat 
Twitters welcome to the boat: 
And the steersman knows how far 
It is still to Mullingar. 


Would there be so much to lose 

If I changed into his shoes, 

With my buttocks on the rudder 
Cleared from Ringsend on the Dodder, 
With no care except to wipe 

On my sleeve my old clay pipe ? 

He would make the change with pleasure, 
For he envies me my leisure ; 

But the boat that I would steer 

Is the boat reflected where 

Sunlight first must shine to show it, 
And no earthly horse can tow it; 
And no ripple must disturb 

Garden wall and grassy kerb. 

But with these on the canal, 

Is there need to change at all ? 


CHOSROE 
By Sheila Wingfield 


You who the gorgeous rotting of the year 
Like to attend, 

Gather your robes and hear 

How Chosroe king of Persia nears his end. 


In bedstuffs of brocade he lies 
Unmoving, while his shadowed eyes 
Into the darkness stare 

Because a thought, a screaming jay, 
Has flashed across his son’s head 
To take his throne away 

And hold him in the palace, there 
To starve till he is dead. 


“The people smiled upon my son ; 

I feared, and held his flutter in a cage, 
But they rose up and freed him, and his rage 
Now makes me carrion. 

O for the wind, 

The bronze bits and the spume 

And earthy pebbles flying from our way ; 
Or could I from the windowsill 

One moment lean 

To snuff what dark air lies between 
Orion and the medlar’s bloom ; 

Or cease to mind 

That, carved in the bed’s ornament, 
These little squirrels still will play 
Among their grapes when I am spent.” 


So Chosroe grieves, until 

For Caryatides he begs 

With lifted arms and fluted legs 

To bear his sorrow through the night 

On marble napes with all their might ; 

But from his pillared groves have flown 
The twitterings of councillors, 

And all is quiet as a forest where alone 
Slow-dropping fruit of hour or minute stirs. 


“Tt was a princely morning of bright winds 
When flags, the horses of the air, were prancing mad, 
That I inherited 
The kingdom, glad 
To send my armies striding like the sun, 
Their cheeks now warmed by summer’s grass 
Of unknown kinds, 
Now chilled by mountain pass, 
Till they to Antioch and Damascus had outrun, 
And leaving quays behind them that will bleach 
Like bones, and streets as a dried riverbed, 
Did thrice Chalcedon reach. 
Then on to lands 
For bases among winds and sands 
And creaking Phoenix palms, where sing 
Cicadas noisy as the surf; as well 
As watching on the Hellespont, whose boats 
Can in their westering 
Touch the salt-bitten leaves, and seaweed floats 
Up-river on the swell. 
My embassies have been 
ere little horsemen for a moment seen 
Are swirled in mountain mist, 
While here, as on a list 
Of tumbled cities, I can see 
Jerusalem, whose shuffling crowds 
I massacred to stain her floors 
And take her Cross of the acacia tree ; 
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Palmyra, empty now but for a garrison 
Who whistle in the open doors ; 

And many more that winged me on 
To the far hills or mirrored clouds. 


“Sire, I see the skies in doubt 

And statues weeping.’ 

Now did our lances in the field 

Rattle as leaves October winds have dried ; 
Now hawks and partridges that wheeled 
Above the dancing blades could see 

Our columns, usually a stream 

That in its flow only a moment parts 

For hostile, elbowing rocks, 

In trickles creeping 

Until all was drained and gone the gleam ; 
Now, loudly as the shingle knocks 

Beneath a drawn-up wave, our clashing pride 
Was overwhelmed ; and when, at Nineveh, 
My troops that had set out 

In scales of armour like a morning sea 

By dusk lay on the plain with smoking hearts, 
I knew my kingdom fallen like a tree. 


“ Back into the earth’s caul 

I soon must go, 

Leaving this useless air 

To some poor villager 

Who sits against a cottage wall 

And plantlike feels the wind and sun. 

O all you gods of light and darkness, blow, 
Blow on my little spark, so nearly done.” 


Then Chosroe puts his cooling lips 

Upon the black flute of the night, to find 
A dream that his own breath 

Becomes the tune that coiling, drifts 
Over remembered rivers of the mind, 
Until in gentle nfts 

Each moment thinner blown, it slips 
Into the endless spaces of his death, 


VERSE-SPEAKING AND VERSE 
DRAMA 


By Austin Clarke 


HEY have succeeded where we failed,” writes Mr. W. G. 
Fay, describing a performance of Gordon Bottomley’s 
play Ardvorlich’s Wife by the Falkirk verse-speaking 

company. However much we may flatter ourselves on the fact 

that some of the first experiments in verse drama began in this 
country, we cannot take pride in their ultimate development, 
since we have not produced even one group of verse-speakers, 
though such groups are increasing in England, Scotland and else- 
where. It is difficult even to discover what methods were prac- 
tised by the Fays and their associates in their first experiments. Itis 
impossible, for instance, to gather from Mr. Fay’s own book, The 

Fays of the Abbey Theatre, what methods of delivery were used. 

Here we enter immediately into a world of legend and hearsay. 

But as Mr. Fay tells us that later on the majority of the audience 

detested the whole thing and said so, we may suspect that the 

Yeatsian cult of aestheticism, which has been the bane of the Irish 

literary movement, was one of the main causes. The failure of 

verse drama here is linked with the failure of poetry itself to 
establish contact. The deliberate removal of poetry from the 
political and moral sphere during the Pamell split undoubtedly 
improved our art, but it carried with it the implications that 
poetry is not strong enough to express or analyse the passions of 
real life. Separated from the vital human drama of good and 
evil and the exciting historic complications in our life here, our 
verse drama had a bad start. In destroying the tradition of 
popular political poetry, a tradition which carried on, however 
inadequately, the Gaelic practice of the eighteenth century, we 
narrowed the function of poetry and banished the great ugly 
emotions which have shaped our national life. ? 

Mr. Fay’s reference to immediate lack of sympathy gives us 

a further clue to the failure—the impatient Renaissance method 

of demanding unsophisticated minds to accept what is really 

good for them, whether it be impressionistic pictures or fin de 
siécle plays. This was an artistic method which anticipated the 
way of the gunmen who were equally impatient in their desire 
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to save our souls politically. There is little doubt but that the 
specialised method of chanting verse in vogue in the ‘nineties was 
another reason for the lack of success in the experiment of verse 
drama. This method is entirely limited both in its possibility 
and effect. The dramatic poetry with which the Irish players 
were experimenting was itself conditioned by this method, for it 
emphasises and brings out the hidden monotone basis of verse at 
the expense of all its other constituents. But in the imaginative 
and rhythmic prose drama of Synge these players solved the 
problem of the spoken word and escaped from the abomination 
of the stereotyped acting of the stage. What was called natural- 
istic acting was really respect for and recognition of the living 
word and its power. This is shown by the attitude of the con- 
ventional dramatic critics of the period, who dismissed with 
contempt what they called “literary drama.’’ The conventional 
actor concentrates on histrionics ; he treats the words as a medium 
for displaying a complete range of emotional values and tones. 
In the flat, trite language of ordinary drama this method is, no 
doubt, effective. When the hero exclaims, “I love you. Your 
face is like a flower. Your eyes are beautiful as stars,’ the injec- 
tion of vociferous passion restores the dead language to some 
semblance of life. But when words themselves are living, they are 
promptly suffocated by the weight of elocutionary methods. In 
their early experiments with Synge’s plays, the Irish players sub- 
mitted themselves to the imaginative language and allowed it to carry 
forward the drama on its own plane. Mr. Fay tells us that he worked 
with Synge himself in the production ot The Playboy af the Western 
World. This collaboration between producer and author resulted 
in a method which at the time was quite revolutionary. ‘“ He 
and I soon got together and experimented with the dialogue until, 
after much hard practice, I got at how the speeches were built 
up, and could say any of the lines exactly in the way he wanted. 
They had what I call a balance of their own, and went with a 
kind of lilt.””. The experiment with Synge’s plays is not irrelevant 
to the question of verse drama itself, for Synge’s plays depended 
on their imaginative, rhythmic speech. The whole Playboy of 
the Western World is a tribute to the power of the word. Its 
real action consists in the kindling of the imagination of the 
characters themselves through their own excited speech. It 
develops on the plane of story-telling, and we see the hero himself 
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shaping his story into words as his imagination climbs. These 
experiments were made thirty years ago, but the knowledge 
gained then has long since been lost. Recently I listened to a 
broadcast of The Playboy of the Western World by the Abbey 
Players. It was a triumph of stereotyped acting with all the 
customary exaggerative tones and violent emphasis. The inherent 
poetry of the words had vanished and the acrobatics of the acting 
voice alone remained. Only a few of the players remembered that 
Synge’s vivid idiom does not need an artificial brogue. So far 
has our taste degenerated in thirty years! 

In contrast to our sinking taste, there has been a revival of 
interest in verse drama in England, Scotland and elsewhere. The 
movement has been slow but sure and, above all, modest in its 
demands. Its real strength is due to the gradual finding and 
preparation of an audience. In this way, a great nft between 
dramatic tradition and oral sensibility is being closed. The 
revival of verse drama and the experiments in the speaking of 
verse drama have not preceded but have followed the cultivation 
of the art of verse speaking itself. The speaking of a lyric or 
sonnet differs from the speaking of dramatic verse. But it 
follows that people who have become accustomed once more to 
listen to spoken poetry will inevitably want to hear verse drama. 
Moreover, they will be familiar with tones and inflections which 
are beyond the present range of the ordinary actor. They will 
know, for instance, that a passage of intellectual depth can be 
spoken as a direct expression of mind and not in the emotional 
snuffling method to which we have been accustomed. 

To revive the art of verse speaking is incidentally to solve the 
problem of verse drama, for both involve the contemporary 
relations between poetry and speech itself. The more we consider 
the question of spoken poetry of any kind, the more we are 
faced with a tremendous wall of self-consciousness. For centuries 
poetry has been confined to the printed page, and this is a con- 
tradiction in terms. Poetry is primarily an oral art, though 
many poets even have forgotten this fact. In reading poetry, 
we experience vicariously by means of the inner ear the pattern 
of movement and word music. To reproduce these effects aloud 
is in itself an art. Like many other obvious facts, lowever, this 
has not always been realised. But the fact that most people, 
if asked to read out a poem, will immediately assume a soulful, 
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mournful or unnatural tone of voice indicates that they are dimly 
aware that some method is needed. It is not improbable that the 
discovery of radio precipitated a problem which was already in 
the minds of some. Unfortunately, the fact that there is a correct 
method of verse-speaking has not been generally accepted by 
broadcasting authorities. Performances waver between artificial 
self-consciousness and soulfulness, mournfulness and the de- 
clamatory method of the professional actor. The wall of self- 
consciousness which builds itself immediately anyone proposes to 
recite a poem in public is due partly to desuetude and to a dim 
recognition of the fact that poetry is emotional in its origins. 
We are ashamed of emotions to which we are no longer accustomed 
in public. On the other hand, we are not overcome by embarrass- 
ment when someone stands up at the piano and performs a song 
for us. To some extent also we may be influenced by childhood 
memories of Victorian recitation. The recitation was a substitute 
for verse-speaking and was, in miniature, a copy or parody of 
stage method with its archly expressive tones, facial acting and 
regular system of appropriate gestures. 

In recent years there have been several books on the art of 
verse-speaking. The most recent and the most practical so far 
is The Speaking of Poetry by Wallace B. Nichols (Methuen, 3s. 6d.). 
Dr. Gordon Bottomley, in a preface, speaks of the work done, 
notably at the Festivals of Spoken Poetry in Oxford, initiated 
by the Poet Laureate and afterwards revived by the English 
Verse-Speaking Association. 


So far as I know, the post-War renascence of the speaking 
of verse came about by the independent action of two or 
three poets, in different places but almost synchronizing. 
Yet little might have come of their common impulse if this 
had not been met with a discerning welcome by some of our 
most eminent and sound teachers of diction and speech- 
training experts, who saw in the poets’ proposals a possibility 
of a fresh and more authentic start in a practice of infinite 
possibilities which had been too much neglected by lovers of 
fine poetry. 


In these experiments the aim has been to find a perfect balance 


between the constituent elements of a poem—meaning and emotion, 
imagery, movement and word-music. Experiments are concerned 
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not only with the technical question of the placing of the speaker's 
voice, ‘‘ but the placing of the mind, the relation of the speaker 
to her or his material.” The older method of emphasising the 
metrical basis of poetry as in chanting or monotone, though 
effective for special types of verse, was too limited and eventually 
led in our own Yeatsian school to a form of mesmerism. The 
ideal which has been followed is described by Mr. Nichols. 


To speak a poem needs the entire subordination of the 
speaker to the poet. The exploitation of the personality in 
such a way that it warps a poem’s simplicity or meaning, 
or the undue stressing of any particular natural advantage, 
such as a voice merely beautiful in itself, is the negation of 
artistry, because it wraps the poem as in an alien cocoon. 
Moreover, a good speaker of poetry does not just take from 
a poem something to give back to it, but gives himself, or 
herself, to the service of the poet who wrote it, so that his 
basic purpose in it, the emotion and vision, that is to say, 
which made him write it, may be given an extended appeal 
in sound. 

Verse-speaking is not a new art: it 1s a forgotten art. 
To be reanimated, it needs the same devotion to its practice 
that a great pianist will give to the conquest of the piano. 
Lesser service is the mark of insincerity. 


Every type of poem, lyric, narrative, satiric, vers libre, requires 
its own treatment and every individual poem is a complete unit 
in itself and requires inductive treatment. Mr. Nicols deals with 
recent experiments in unison speech and choral speech. When 
we consider the slap-dash methods of producers in the immediate 
past, the inaudible jumble of a hastily rehearsed Greek chorus, 
the ignorance of volume and rhythm, the exemplary value of 
these experiments will be perceived. Modern choral speech, 
however, is a distinct form in itself. As Mr. Nichols points 
out, 

It is unwise, in considering modem choral speech, to 
think of the Greek chorus. It is unwise because it is in- 
appropriate. The conditions are not the same, neither is 
the thing itself the same. Modern choral speech is without 
music and without movement. It is the vocal interpretation 
of a poem by a group of voices instead of by a single voice. 
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Choral speaking is of two kinds, unison speech and interdependent 
group speech. 


Some poems call for both. It is possible also to set 
group-speech against a ground of unison speech ; it is possible, 
too, to set a solo voice against a ground of group-speech 
or unison speech. Imagination in the choir’s trainer, or 
leader, can be productive of the most varied and telling 
effects in that way. But these effects should always be 
lyrical in basic tone, and not dramatic. 


The effects obtained by the skilful blending of solo and group 
speech in interpreting certain types of poems can be a revelation. 
The lyrical use, for instance, of a single voice rising above the 
tone volume of the entire group, the contrast of varying tone 
volumes, the effects of distancing, must be heard to be realised. 

Unfortunately, the subject of verse drama is outside the range 
of Mr. Nichols’ manual. Verse-speaking is distinct from dramatic 
verse, since the latter is spoken in character. But the sheer 
example of mastery of rhythm and voice control, individually 
or in team work, must eventually have its influence on the 
production of verse drama. Possible attempts in the immediate 
past to revive verse drama have, with almost unfailing regularity, 
been completely stifled by the attitude immediately displayed by 
the producer and actor. Mr. W. G. Fay, working with Synge, 
as I have pointed out, first sought to discover how the speeches 
were built and experimented from within. Until a few years ago, 
the ordinary producer was content to put a verse drama into 
rehearsal for the usual week or ten days and then play it according 
to the dramatic methods of an entirely different medium. The 
metrical and rhythmic basis of verse drama vanished in the process 
and, unaware of its absence, unaware, too, that action can take 
place in words, dramatic critics inevitably declared that such-and- 
such a play did not act. What would we think of a conductor 
who did not realise that every note in a musical score before him 
had its own meaning, significance and relation to the whole ? 
What would we think of him if the fiddle parts were played 
entirely on the trombone or the big drum? The fact that a 
verse script has to be studied as carefully as a musical score in 
order to interpret the metrical and rhythmic basis of the speech 
is quite beyond the perception of the ordinary producer. In 
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other words, the fact that a poet expends labour in expressing 
ideas in certain rhythms, which are part of the very quality of 
his thought, is completely ignored. Trained verse-speakers and 
players, who are willing to submit themselves to the material 
before them, have shown recently that the medium of verse drama 
can be realised. Given the attention in detail and delicate sen- 
sitiveness of tone which we take as a matter of course in the 
performance of a sonata or concerto, a one-act verse play can be 
a self-justified experience. Its basic form becomes expressive 
and the interdependent rhythms of the various speaking parts 
seem, as by an invisible conducting, to set up a timing and spacing 
of their own. 

It seems absurd to have to plead for the recognition of verse 
drama as a distinct medium, considering that it was the oldest 
form of dramatic art. But the confusion which still exists in the 
minds of producers is shown in the Romanes Lecture delivered 
this year by Mr. Granville-Barker entitled On Poetry in Drama 
(Sidgwick and Jackson, 2s.). Mr. Granville-Barker confuses the 
entire issue at once by extending the term poetic drama to modern 
imaginative drama, such as that of Maeterlinck. Critically and 
abstractly, this may be true, but it is entirely irrelevant to the 
practical problem of verse. Although Mr. Granville-Barker 
recognises the existence of modern subjective prose drama and 
by inference realises that it requires a special type of acting of 
its own, he is unable to appreciate the fact that verse drama has 
also been developing. At every point in his lecture he returns 
inevitably to the Shakespearean model of great speeches, 
character displayed through violent action with its plots and 
sub-plots. The actor’s cult of Shakespeare is a subject in itself. 
It affords to actor and producer, in their conservatism, an excuse 
for histrionics and costumes, ranging from gorgeousness to the 
simplicity of plus-fours. Owing to the change of vocabulary, 
idiom and the speech rhythm of everyday language, much of the 
high-powered verse of Shakespeare is practically incomprehensible 
in its full detail to the hearing. Textual notes and explanations 
are required. But this gives the actor a rare chance of displaying 
his prowess and hurling himself from point to point of meaning. 
We admire him as we admire the operatic soprano who conveys 
to us in extravagant vocal flights something quite different from 
the words which she employs as a means to an end. Even the 
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Shakespearean actor, however, realises dimly that there are cer- 
tain passages in Shakespeare which have to be brought out for 
themselves in order to express and carry on the movement of 
the play. For instance, the famous balcony duet in Romeo and 
Juliet. Mr. Granville-Barker is unable to see that verse drama 
has developed on similar lines to prose drama and does not neces- 
sarily depend on a violent plot of action. The battle for repertory 
prose drama has long since been won. Audiences can now listen 
with appreciation to the lengthy arguments and dialectics of 
Shaw, or enjoy the subtle laisser-faive of a Tchekov play. But 
the battle for new verse drama forms has only really begun. 
The first problem—that of the correct presentation of dramatic 
verse—has not even occurred to Mr. Granville-Barker. Among 
such problems may be mentioned that of tempo and of what 
may be called psychological inaudibility. Being slaves to the 
printed word, it requires some practice on our part to regain quick 
use of the ear. Poetry is more concentrated than prose and in- 
volves all the time an unexpectedness or suggestiveness of phrase. 
In endeavouring to follow speech in a foreign language with 
which we are not completely acquainted (such as Irish), we suffer 
from the impression that the speaker is talking at immense speed. 
This problem has to be faced by the trained verse-speaker and 
equally applies to verse drama. 

The confusion regarding verse drama is due, in a great 
measure to the peculiarities of its historic place. Verse drama, 
as a vital art form, had practically disappeared at the close of the 
last century, and poets were haunted by the colossal dream of 
restoring the form as in Elizabethan and Restoration times. The 
dream of capturing a past convention by one or more magnificent 
plays, the achieving of a veritable coup d'état, lingered on. _A last 
bid for power was made, with fatal results, by Stephen Phillips. 
Meanwhile, like poetry itself, the poetic drama had become a 
silent art, an art of the closet. Silent poetic drama, with its 
immensely long speeches, reached an apogee in the plays of 
Swinbure. The extreme example of the silent poetic drama is, 
of course, Hardy’s epic play, The Dynasts, with its nineteen acts 
and one-hundred-and-thirty scenes. Verse drama only began 
again when new and more subtle forms were sought ; when, too, 
ambition had become small but intense. The development of a 
rhythmic prose drama, especially in expressionism, broke down 
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the older hard-and-fast moulds, and showed once more the possi- 
bilities of spiritual moods beyond the reach of realism and mere 
representation. But expressionism is limited, owing to the simple 
and repetitive rhythmic phrases on which it depends. So far, at 
least, it can only excite mass emotion and is dependent on types 
rather than individuals. It brings us back to a rather naive 
allegoric form. Only a writer insensitive to the detailed value 
of words and thoughts, such as Eugene O'Neill, could express 
himself with satisfaction in this atavistic but certainly exciting 
form. O’Neill’s failure is shown, for instance, in Lazarus Laughed, 
where the vague repetitive rhetoric and windy blather must offend 
any mind trained to appreciate precise imaginative values. Poets 
cannot be expected to write entirely for the drum, however big it 
may be. Rhythmic prose drama, therefore, in its present state 
of development, is more suggestive in technical possibilities than 
exemplary. 

Recent experiment in verse drama in England and elsewhere 
has meant novelty in form. Poets have been encouraged to write 
plays once more with the knowledge that here and there small 
groups of players and trained speakers will give to verse notation 
the same intelligent study which musicians give to an instrumental 
score. The success of T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral owed 
much to its production. Lacking the pioneer work in verse and 
choral speaking, such a production would have been impossible 
even a couple of decades ago. 

The entire cycle of plays in which Gordon Bottomley deals 
with the historic past of Scotland is written in a new form which 
requires the combined use of verse-speakers and players. It is 
difficult to describe these plays in which a complex form is built 
up before us as rapidly and by as direct means as in the folk 
ritual of balladry. His poetry abandons the silent page, for it 
demands to be heard. With its interpreters, characters and 
chorus, it becomes an interwoven movement of living voices. 
His plays, in their dramatic inquisitiveness, explore historic 
motives and emotions. He searches the springs of human cruelty 
and passion with such persistent sincerity, such necessity, that we 
are stirred by pity and terror. In Chnistian eschatology he has 
found a dramatic form, in which the will replaces the older motif 
of Fate. One cannot help thinking that if we had had similar 
dramatic analysis of the emotions which have conditioned our 
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own racial life, when all was favourable at the beginning of this 
century, our verse drama would have had certain foundations. 
But we had limited our poetry in its functions. All modern drama 
uses, as its rhythmic basis, the nervous speech rhythm of to-day. 
Padraic Colum in his play, The Miracle of the Corn, anticipated 
present-day formalism and the nervous rhythm of living speech. 
But his play remained an exception. 

For various reasons, modem satiric verse drama has lesser 
problems to face. Thanks to Gilbert and Sullivan, the tradition 
was carried on by the help of light music. The plays of W. H. 
Auden and C. Isherwood, with their effective mixture of ex- 
pressionism and revue, are, therefore, beyond the immediate 
range of this article. Experiments have also been proceeding 
for a good number of years in America. Panic, by Archibald 
MacLeish, which was recently produced at Mr. Ashley Duke’s 
Verse Theatre in London, is an exciting attempt to present modern 
themes in modern fashion. Its subject is the Wall Street financial 
crash and the poet attempts to use expressionism in a more subtle 
way. Believing that American daily speech is trochaic, he uses 
trochaic stress as the basis of his rhythms. How far he succeeds 
is another question. But the nature of the experiment indicates 
the fact that verse drama is developing on many lines, all of which 
have certain fundamental objects in common. 

It is probable that the new verse drama will find increasing 
use for the effects which have been obtained in choral and experi- 
mental group speech and in this way, as an independent art, 
will not be at the mercy of a purely dramatic tradition. It is 
mainly a matter of a changed attitude of mind, a willingness to 
give the care and attention which are a sine gua non, for instance, 
in the art of music. One thing is certain. No poet, who has 
seen a play of his produced by a trained group of verse-speakers 
and players, will wish any. more to surrender his work to an 
ordinary repertory company. 


A PRELUDE 


By Dermot Murphy 


T was at a party in a studio, late, when the gramophone could 
I only be heard with the back of the head, that a tall slender 
young man with a fastidiously high starched collar detached 
himself without moisture from a half-strange group where he was 
leaning against the wall, and came over to be known as Roger 
He talked with a hesitation and a gulp that was a smile, 
really, though he did not smile otherwise. He used no phrases at 
first, and his slow deliberation of preferences was a kind of brake 
on the circular festivity. He gradually became the maximum of a 
psychological type, when he came back after an interval during 
which she heard that he was an American and played the piccolo. 
She listened with some surprise and reserve, unprepared by other 
Americans or by the cinema for the depth of dissimulation he 
showed in using words English only in the sense of being part of 
the English lesson at school: peradventure, forsooth. Then she 
thought it due to the arrested judgment of a new arriver who 
supposed such words still in use ; but speaking to him for all that, 
and imitating his delicacy, she avoided phrases found in O. Henry 
as she would have avoided comme-il-faut and je ne-sais-quoi in 
talking to an equally serious Frenchman. 

They conversed on an iron stair, which trembled while people 
ran down shouting. He had no watch, and she had to tell him 
the time. “I’m a musician of a kind,” he said, speaking of him- 
self ; and he asked her if she had a sworn alibi for lunch time next 
Saturday. She had to say no. 

Everybody said afterwards that he was a poet, that he played 
the piccolo only for the pleasure init. Friday she was benumbed 
with the expectation of lunching with a poet, poet being all that 
he was. By Saturday moming it seemed as if he had used a 
whole life-time’s ingenuity in avoiding all the occupations that 
you went to at a.m. and came home from at p.m., so as to make 
her anxious. She did not know what precautions to neglect so 
as to appear natural and modest with him; then she made up 
her mind that painting must be talked about, if at all, in a lowered 
tone. Because by the side of painting contemporary poetry was 
a meagre and abbreviated art. Every poem seemed to complain 
of the inadequacy of things, to be a wan unfinished picture in which 
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some one was left transfixed at some cheerless monument, looking 
out of a window, at a Bradshaw, or a corpse. If she was going 
to talk to a novel-writer, Hugh Walpole or Tolstoy, instead of to 
an interesting young man who leaned his whole existence against 
his poetry, perhaps the way a moribund person depended on a tube 
of oxygen, his piccolo having proved a broken reed, it would be 
altogether different, and she could appear as bloated as she pleased. 
She knew people who wrote verse, but naturally none who had 
the athletic presumption to entitle themselves poet and nothing 
less—poets who were merely poets came to her mind as being 
either very young, eager and sensitive, or else very old and rather 
weary of the constant spectacle of life: Keats, or Maeterlinck. 
The very word poet echoed the other word genius, which itself 
seemed a kind of scientific term of abuse, or mildewed with asso- 
ciations like words meaning women that were escorted by a 
censorious frown or a snigger of complicity. A genius was to be 
pitied, as much as feared. “ You talk about the torment of living 
under the same roof with a genius,” Tolstoy roared upstairs to 
his wife—‘‘ What about me, having to live under the same skin 
with one?’”’ She knew that this vague anxiety towards Roger 
L was only a shadow on the surface of the natural Charlotte, a 
repressed complex ; and so in order to get the emotional security 
for her toward conversation with him, she had a vaguely medical 
talk with several people about L : 

Grabby, or Gerald, Lauriston shrugged his shoulders. “ In- 
determinate,’ he said. “A young quattro-Georgian granddad.”’ 
As well as being an art critic Lauriston was a painter. If you 
were the Swedish or Danish Ambassador and sufficiently interested 
in his youth to inquire where he was bom, ‘3 Pekin,”’ he would 
answer without delay, as if he had chosen it himself. So he had. 
Before the war, if he had troubled to be born anywhere, it might 
have been Babylon or Antioch-upon-Orontes; but the world- 
crisis philosophy of the 1920’s being what it said, one could deal 
as disrespectfully as one might with those three degraded dimen- 
sions of the cosmos together called space, but Time was inviolable, 
the last safe-deposit of the holy in a shot-up world. “ Rather 
dix-huitiéme,” was his opinion—“ rotten old block-house colonial 
ideas, I’d say—Boston. Seems to have an idea the stars and 
stripes quartered on the Union Jack would be a significant colour 
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‘Yes. I thought he was rather early and hard to follow,” 
Charlotte said. { 

‘‘ Ever read Pound ?”’ Grabby asked. Charlotte replied no. 

“Well, Lestrange is a Pound further depreciated in New 
York.” As he had never seen a line of the chap’s verse but 
didn’t like to admit, he added: “‘ Serenade arranged for a quartet 
of blast-furnaces, that’s the sort of stuff. Simple child ’’—he was 
speaking his thoughts aloud. “Seems he plays a fugue.” 

“ Piccolo,”” Charlotte Wisson said. 

“ That’s it—piccolo. Of course a fugue is a different thing 
altogether—what the Italians call a vendetta.” 

Everybody owned such a modest opinion of Roger L that 
she began to fear lest he was misunderstood, even consumptive. 
Perhaps his poetry was refused by the editors, and that was why 
she had never seen any. She would have had far to seek if 
she had gone looking for it, because L ’s verse had 
only appeared in a furtive publication, called Mammon. Why 
it was so called no one knew, perhaps not even Mammon himself, 
who may have occupied a moment of his time turning over its 
thick incombustible pages, made apparently of old bus tickets, in 
his ground-floor office in the frigid block of hell to see if there was 
any money in it—if he did, the Prince may have liked the Holly- 
wood ode of S—’s beginning— 


Her name like a prodigal’s candle flames at both ends 
In glamor and spell of neontide sunset galory— 


because not every poet is protected by Mercury alone. Tennyson 
was able to tum down an offer of Io guineas a line for Christmas 
rhymes, and Byron could get a guinea each for midsummer lines 
of occasional satire, many of them just three-syllable tetrameters 
of an injuring young charm—But if he got as far as— 


The kinefair reeling with photophone music and lies— 


he would have to judge that sort of thing bad for business, and 
perhaps telephone at once to intercept the envoys Beechams and 
Benos were sending with gifts and coupons to Delphi. 

When she went to her workshop on Saturday moming it 
wasn’t to work, but only to see the place from which she would 
start to go and meet Roger L She found it different, some- 
how, It was as if already she had memories. Isabel and Tumer 
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were there to see her fawn jacket and skirt and hat and grey 
stockings, and she knew that after all she wasn’t elated enough to 
feel regretfully contemptuous and humbly detached towards their 
protective uniformity in khaki overalls. Isabel was Isabel Darling. 
Charlotte sat near the window with folded hands before the easel 
occupied by a small bull rhinoceros and plunged at once into dazed 
contemplation, aware only of the time of day. The animal, 
yesterday exasperated with a vitality applied in imbricated flats, 
had sunk into an interested decline. Turner went in and out 
carrying things—seeing all thoroughfares as passages to admit 
the unknown. Charlotte was each time more surprised at the 
frequency and triviality of her reappearance. The door seemed to 
open in vain, as in a haunted house; it was a convulsion of the 
environment that let a dreamer know how often fate obstinately 
reconstitutes discarded opportunities for the wideawake. After 
this she would renounce all her engagements, or break them auto- 
matically, as lie-abed people break their sleep to keep an ancestral 
date with the lark, once, not knowing why. A Iilliputian coup 
d'état might change a person’s constitution for life; or why is it 
that people who have the original ideas about liberty seldomest feel 
free? She dreamt beside her dried-up canvas, Melisande beside 
the fountain, but with alarms in the distance. She could remem- 
ber something Roger L said about Goethe, and something 
about Goldsmith. Goethe said only fools were modest. Fifty 
more times, and perhaps the door would open to admit Roger. 
“Tt’s rather early,”’ she would have to say about the rhinoceros, 
still stuck in its present state, seemingly ; detaching the thing at 
once from human relationship the same as the schoolgirl 
immediately cashed the birthday postal-order. Goethe’s sneer at 
modesty filled her with the irritation sick people have for a visitor 
bursting with optimism ; one could see at once that it was over- 
compensation of the inferiority complex. Keats showed the same 
formal reserve. But he was hounded into a decline by Jeffreys, 
afterwards called Bloody Jeffreys, and no wonder. She re- 
membered for a moment that in all London with its primeval 
forest of gaunt-trousered totem-figures, there wasn’t the foresight 
of even a bust of Keats, or of Shelley, or of dear Byron who was 
afraid of nobody. There was the grave of Goldsmith in the 
Temple. She could be, if she chose, as she certainly ought, the 
only person living who went a bit out of her way to touch it, 
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But over Roger such tenderness would be useless as powder on 
one’s wrist, he seemed so cheerful and normal. One could imagine 
seeing him anywhere, perhaps later at some of the Autumn picture 
shows, where he would take in the composition the place of the 
young Maharaja of Cutch who had a necklace of pearls about the 
size of walnuts that would abolish the Corots if there had been any, 
as he docilely followed the depraved line of a Picasso with his 
placid eyes like a fish refusingasnare. He would look distinguished 
when he was forty. Literary persons looked best at that age. 
The habit of looking inwards gave them a sort of religious nobility, 
serene and bishop-like. Because they had it easier than painting, 
the most difficult and laborious job in the world. Once they had 
written a thing down they could forget it; but an artist carried 
his accumulated work on his back, and even if he survived till his 
seventieth birthday, he still had to start all over again next morn- 
ing to find out if he was an artist or only a dud after all. Lauriston 
was unjust to call him a granddad, though he did rather have that 
youthful prehistoric sort of ripeness of the Magdalenian artist who 
decorated the cave of Altamira without a master; credulous and 
simple—on Tuesday night he looked rather like Cézanne, for his 
preference of men friends to girl friends, and the way he reflected 
the venerable candour of the youngest. George Fitzadam was 
like Degas, speaking ill of girls behind their backs; and Gerald 
Lauriston was like a little Renoir for the opposite reason. The 
Bo’sun was like Matisse because he had a way of looking at your 
attitude and not at you, unless you caught him atit. Her father 
was like Manet, because he turned his body so as to see you full- 
face when you wanted to smile away from him. Pre-impressionist 
painters were less human; less everything, but colossally so. 
She believed that Italian primitives were conserved in museums 
because nobody knew what else to do with them. And Botticellis 
after all could have no other earthly destination than to be treated 
respectfully as paintings. | Now-a-days art, not artists, had to 
face problems, and the painters had to face the public. Com- 
mending the old masters was simply an old custom without 
hypocrisy, like wishing good day when it was a bad day, and 
perhaps to a bad lot. They were events in the evolution of eyes, 
exhibited in galleries very much as historical events were exhibited 
in history books: the conquest by William One, the shooting of 
William Two by Wat Tyler in Windsor Park, the landing of 
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William Three at Harwich, the Coronation of William Four in 
the Abbey ; only there was nothing about the Williams that made 
you confused, like the moist sticky eyes and cheeks of a Greuse, the 
exhibitionism of Perugino, the sentimentality of Raphael, or the 
naked females of Poynter and Leighton so warmly clad in their 
jaeger combinations of nudity. She approved of Montegna and 
Leonardo, for all that. 

“ For heaven’s sake, Wisson,”’ shouted Tumer, ‘‘ that blasted 
snail of yours has parked itself in the marmalade now!” 

“It’s your snail,” Charlotte said. ‘“‘ You were using it last.” 
Turner engraved woodbine, woodlice, wood-nymphs in wood, now 
snails with expressive eyes. Before the animal retired for good 
into its shell she had to run after it pencilin hand. ‘“‘ Well,” said 
Charlotte, the animal lover, “you don’t stay still when you’re 
going somewhere.”’ ‘“‘ Don’t snails ever pause and think ?”’ Tumer 
asked. ‘‘ They can only sit down when they stop,” Charlotte 
replied ; “‘and being so near home, of course, they just sit down 
in their shell.” 

Nothing could ever happen again where she was, so she looked 
out of the window, and as curiously as if looking into one—a first- 
floor window over a street where messenger boys were stopping 
to hear what the man with a melodion would play next—exposure 
to a small crowd interested in a musician was no shelter from the 
climate of Isabel’s and Tumer’s incuriosity so complete as to 
deprive her of the presence of mind she always had. Charlotte 
was absent till someone came to relieve her, caretaker, postman. 
The girls were confederates of the unknown, but without function, 
like spectators ; but not even good spectators, aiding the performer 
by holding their breath when the band preludes the crowning 
peril of the final submarine or aerial feat. They harshly debated 
whether snails preferred geranium or lettuce, and Tumer came 
and handed her a cup of tea. 

Tumer was going to say: “Cheer up, old girl; it'll all be 
right at the last.” She only said “ There’s sugar in it.” They 
had once decided, precipitately, that in order to attain to a clear, 
supreme art one had to set about making oneself perfectly un- 
happy; to moult a skin, as it were; take a scalding psychic bath 
of grief and emerge from it strong and clear seeing. Afterwards 
Charlotte went to the pictures with Sybil, who was a member of 
some higher-thought sisterhood, though not the more tranquil for 
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it, really. She also believed herself the contemporary reincarna- 
tion of a Princess of Este, but without extorting credit from others. 
As they left the sunlight to enter the winking cinema cave, a mad 
laugh went off, the reveille and rebirth of Charles Chaplin. She 
found that Chaplin was not an artist, but a self-indulgent in- 
tellectual like Wagner. This so-called artistry was all a clever skill 
to poke at the exposed maternal and paternal protective instinct in 
his spellbound clients. The spasmodic effort of her recall and 
repudiation of any sympathy with the hysterics of the others made 
her feel all numb and bitter and ill-tempered. She would have 
liked to take hold of the little man’s two cunning bunches of side- 
hair and shake him direct off his cunningly deformed feet til he 
consented to behave. So life was costive of de-entertainments 
and un-pleasures, if any heroic soul still needed them. A pathetic 
infant look, a quivering chin and tail, a little nursery indecency, 
those got more success than a bleeding lower lip and a contemptu- 
ous frown addressed to the eyeless void. Obviously the search 
for heroic misery would be a process as expensive and long as a 
polar expedition, longer and dearer than a worlid-tour. No 
people seemed more silly and egoistic than world tourists, in- 
cluding the sentimental ones who brooded over natives, idle in 
deck chairs, knitting their fingers in the known round fringe of 
the earth and wisely judging the real horizon no more substantial 
than the blank one of their imagination’s appetite. While lights 
and shadows bumped one another through the frame of the false 
masterpiece, she wished for a whole world of early morning when 
Westminster Bridge leapt the Thames for nothing, and the de- 
militarised zone expanded till there was no one to discourage you 
from smashing a window or felling a shrub, and she exposed her 
views as best she could while they had tea in Baker Street. “‘ When 
you areinlove—”’ Sybilsaid. She was twenty-nine, and went on 
to say that one knew, if one was the kind that cultivated the oracle 
of the unconscious, at first sight, the person that was to mean most 
in one’s life. And later, having inspected the available data that 
revolved about the hearth of her unconscious, Charlotte saw that 
something of this might be true ; though for the meantime happi- 
ness was a jealous and legitimate spouse, and had to be put up 
with for better or worse—but the frequent thought that fate 
would not conceal his designs from her gave Charlotte a thrill little 
better than gloomy, and she could only see him looking terribly 
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perplexed and strained, a target of repeated lapidations without 
the luck which attended Napoleon, who at twenty-five so success- 
fully threaded his way through the rain of meteorites with which 
speculative historians, envious of the great, demolish the men who 
change the world. Perhaps, Charlotte having said to herself, the 
man I was to have is dead. ‘Now a head was constantly reappear- 
ing, one of those profiles first illuminated and then cut off by a 
revolution, a Kapp, Kerensky, Collins, or a Danton. 

“Well,” Tumer said when Charlotte told her that she was to 
meet someone at twelve-thirty ; ‘“‘ you’ve got a fine day for it.” 
She slapped her good bosom, coughed, expelled a cloud of cigarette 
smoke, and tured away. 

“What’s your snail going to live on for the week-end ?” 
Isabel asked. “‘ There’s no aspidestra, no rose-tree, no cabbage.” 

Charlotte shuddered and put down her cup half emptied. Her 
own lunch was somewhere waiting to be eaten with Roger L ; 
as unappetising as the food repeatedly dished up in the psychology 
book, and down on the bill-of-fare as Stimulus. It was a windy 
day with pure clouds. The sky was in motion, sideways as usual. 
But the clouds seemed to be in reverse gear. Isabel and Tumer 
were waiting. Let them wait. One had not leamed in a few days 
to pronounce the name of Roger (cross and up the middle) with 
the future tense of the verb To be. Besides, her mind was 
fatigued, almost emptied, not by any more suspense, but Ly the 
continued tribute of consequential details to an oppressive roman- 
esque structure she had built to represent Roger’s lif¢t—and her 
own, having come into it not as herself but as someone that it 
required a lot of trouble to be, except romanesquely; that is, 
avoiding practical details. But as Charlotte did not approve of 
the romanesque (they said it meant a fission of the personality) she 
was severe and practical with him almost from the beginning. 
She put almost everything she had to the practical tnal; the 
twenty shillings of pocket-money weekly from her father, who held 
the zip of the family purse, and the average monthly seven pounds 
secured hitherto in private endeavour, by an uncanny versatility 
that everything but one’s intentions (conditioned by temperament, 
fate and complexes) had, intensified by chaste economy, became a 
factor humbly contributing to the imperishable trace that Roger 
was going to plough through the world. Because he seemed to 
be the kind of person who was certain to resist and evade the suave 
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massage of popularity and go in for warty truancy and rebellion 
like Lawrence. No one would believe in him except she, nor 
foresee that his diamond-scratch would develop into a furrow and a 
ravine. So she had seen him come day after day tosit at her stove 
and look into it, thinking. He had no watch. No doubt his 
shoe-soles were thin. She thought of the things rich in phosphates 
and vitamins that she could offer him without protest of gener- 
osity and as part of the refreshment routine of the studio, dressing 
the unfelt wounds of adversity in secret as wives drop a tasteless 
anti-alcoholic pill into the dipsomaniac husband’s breakfast 
coffee ; because soon or late he would lack nourishment. She 
would hide neat blankets and a pillow in her locker lest he was 
pushed towards the Embankment, and at night, at home, copy 
his manuscripts from the random scraps of paper upon proper 
ruled paper so as to facilitate his elected course, and do this 
beginning with the last line and working upward to the first so as 
not to be obliged to read and say anything—nothing should betray 
the inherent drama in things, nor expose the inevitable banality. 

She left the place with a few words and mixed with the crowd 
in the street, seeing all the different ways she had ever come to 
arrive at the studio and none of ways of leaving it she had ever 
experienced before. Because she had never had an appointment 
at Hyde Park Corer, nor it seemed anywhere. According to the 
calendars and the newspapers it was a spring moming; and 
according to the trees, sunshine, shadows. It was the time when lambs 
were jumping because they were lambs, before their turn would come 
to jump merely because they were sheep, aid when the salmon 
were steering up the rivers. The sky was spherical and dome-like. 
The wind, strong enough to be a straight-jacket for an ordinary 
day, only gave her a lenient shove in her fated direction, a cool 
public conveyance offering her an outdoor foretaste of a future 
indoor calm that would be no calm. For Charlotte spring was only 
ankle-deep. Her legs felt weak beside the renewed preparation 
and artifice of the season, as legs of sensitive travellers do beside 
the fallen column of a colossal ruin, obeying an unaccustomed 
pattern of movement. The new geniality of the sun and the new 
greenness of the trees which one time she would have welcomed as 
signs that nature was taking notice of her plans,now seemed only part 
of the County Council organization of needless and neglected 
luxuries, because she had no plans. The sparrows in their clean 
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spring plumage, small, ruffled by the saw-edges of the wind from 
which they nestled on side twigs with claws and eyes shut tight, 
were only new sparrows without heredity, without vivacity or 
rivalry, who had no real faith in a city from which the horse was 
exiled, and where a stunted race of road menders were lunching on 
éclairs and milk in the A.B.C. She wished that everything was 
put off till summer. Everybody had to believe in summer, though 
in nothing else, when the sun shone and it was summer. With her 
known presence of mind, often before last Tuesday she had foreseen 
and even seen herself, hurrying to meet Roger L ; but hurry- 
ing, suddenly interested in every part of herself as it came in sight, 
like a person about to make her first leap in a parachute, or re- 
signed to undergo an operation that the doctor concealed the 
site and terminus of till afterwards—in case there should be no 
afterwards. But now, instead, she tumed from shop windows 
as from unequal acquaintances, lest she saw herself humbly pro- 
ceeding under her own steam with all sails spread, too fast ; 
she paused at clear street corners self-reproachfully as though 
nobody had ever hesitated before, seemed to be walking instead of 
waiting, and in the path someone might be following in the opposite 
direction. She would have dropped out and looked behind her, 
but her own place was always there in the Indian-file of pedestrians. 
Her pursuers would hail her back, because she was overtaking the 
inevitable. 

However slowly she walked, soon she arrived at her journey’s 
end, and at once she assumed the surprised inattention of a person 
waiting long for a bus—waiting for the seldomest and most regular 
service, because none of the ordinary buses stopped where she 
stood. She was a Crusoe waiting for the ship, a superstitious 
Crusoe not yet naturalised, nor even out of quarantine. In the 
very middle of Saturday’s mid-day bustle in the heart of the 
district swept most carefully by jealous eyes of search and recogni- 
tion she kept her rarified gaze rigid in a line which intersected the 
path, strict view-line of a narrow window in a wall of anxieties 
and displeasure, only of an identical file of bus conductors. Their 
uniforms gave her confidence as the uniform of nurse, though 
investing a wicked and infanticide one, would give confidence to a 
child not old enough to read the whole human face. They gave 
her the security that now, out of the file of spurious suspects which 
was said to be paraded before cocksure witnesses at Bow Street 
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to find out their degree of enlightenment and sincerity, it was 
certain that she wouldn’t be able to pick out Roger—not if the 
organisers knew what they were doing; might not be able to 
recognise him even if, in the same darkness, he was standing 
waiting on the kerb beside her. Because in the memory of her 
eye since Tuesday Roger had put on a whole wardrobe of different 
property liveries distributed by misfortune, calamity, disappoint- 
ment, and other compulsory services from which he might still 
be exempt. After an absence of three whole days and a half he 
might reappear so much like an ordinary person, instead of as a 
bristly and sleepy Rip van Winkle, that he might be anybody. 
The thought that he was just an ordinary person attacked her 
suddenly with the virulence of an excessive paradox. It caused 
everybody in the suddenly colonised street to have assumed the 
charge of different secrets, gratefully and without quarrelling, as 
musicians distributed the instruments amongst themselves coming 
back to continue their programme, that were heaped in reserve for 
the one unknown. Roger L——, deceasing from the mystery of 
things the way the x was replaced in a vanquished proportion 
sum, left his estate Cecil Rhodes-like to humanity without dis- 
tinction, gave back to the contemporary Keats, Goldsmith, 
Chatterton, Byron, Hazlitt, whatever ambition, indignation, 
obscurity he had deprived them of; and the faces of elderly 
thoughtful people who passed her by on their way to new occu- 
pations and responsibilities took a grave concern at these testa- 
mentary proceedings. So grave that it might have been the 
moment in ancient history when the myths propitiated at great 
cost which had hovered protectively on the horizon for ages were 
suddenly and peremptorily dismissed from practical reality by 
the dawn of science. The people who were thinking neither of 
their insides nor their souls raced by the spot where she stood with 
a new spurt, their obstacles vanished—obstacles to stopping, to 
advancing, to going backward. The young man who had taste- 
fully chosen so soft a hat that its brim floated in the wind like a 
farewell handkerchief as he launched himselt towards destiny, 
inherited at Roger’s demise a whole bright near future of personal 
success and publicity. He threw out endearing masonic signals 
of real youth caught by the other young man. She congratulated 
him in her heart, and at once a dream, one hailed from the middle 
future by the mysterious advices of chance and hinged on the door 
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of consciousness as footman to announce a familiar arrival, in- 
scribed a delirious gesture on the aptest element of his equilibrium 
that made her tremble, as she once trembled to see that a bat 
was a winged mouse, entranced at some sudden exasperation of 
her technical insight. Saturday’s gong went off in her head—he 
was stopping in his dash, and now looked at her with the sort of 
frenzied admiration reserved for the rarest phenomena in 
nature: bolides, the Northem lights, or a petrol storage tank in 
flames. 


THE DUBLIN PIRATES AND THE ENGLISH 
LAWS OF COPYRIGHT 
1710-1801 


By La Tourette Stockwell 


RIOR to 1700 the art of printing in Ireland was limited almost 
P exclusively to the publication of government proclama- 
tions, political and religious tracts, and occasional news- 
letters. Occasionally a Dublin printer or an itinerant English 
bookseller imported books in lots and sold them off in whatever 
manner seemed most expeditious. Thus John Dunton, in 1608, 
“ encouraged by the good Acceptance the way of Sale by Auction 
has met with by all Lovers of Books,”’ brought “ to this Kingdom 
of Ireland, a General Collection of the most valuable Pieces in 
Divinity, History, Philosophy, Law, Physick, Mathematics, Horse- 
manship, Merchandize, Limning, Military Discipline, Heraldry, 
Musick, Fortification, Fireworks, Husbandry, Gardening, Ro- 
mances, Novels, Poems, Plays, Bibles, and School-Books, that 
have been printed in England since the dreadful fire in London in 
1666, to this present Time,” and sold them “ to the Gentlemen of 
Ireland ” for “one Thousand Five Hundred Pounds.” Usually, 
however, the “ most valuable pieces ” of English literature, if they 
reached Ireland at all, were sent by friends in England to cheer 
some “exile in a lone Hibernian bog,” or else were imported 
directly from London or the continent by the “exiles ”’ them- 
selves. The Matchless Orinda expresses the point of view of the 
recipients of such literary bounty when she writes to Poliarchus 
on April 15, 1663, ‘I hear Mr. TuKEs Play is in the Press, and 
am in great Impatience to see it. I humbly thank you for the 
Books you sent me. HUDIBRAS is an Excellent Droll, and in my 
life I never read anything so naturally and so knowingly Burlesque. 
Le Nuove Guare de’ Disperati relates a very handsome Intrigue.” 
There were two reasons for this limited activity in the printing 
business. On the one hand, two-thirds of the population were 
Gaelic, and printing in Gaelic was forbidden by law. Works in 
Gaelic, therefore, were circulated in manuscript or printed upon the 
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continent. On the other hand, the English colonists in Ireland 
were too busy defending and extending their territories to have 
much time left for the more gentle pursuit of literature. As late 
as 1747, Lord Orrery writes to the Reverend Mr. Birch, ‘‘ that 
scarce a gentleman in Ireland (although he be a better Protestant 
than even St. Patrick dreaded) goes farther in literature than 
Urban’s English Magazine or Faulkner’s Irish Journal,” and-two 
years later, Orrery’s own daughter’s father-in-law, Sir James 
Worsley, writes in a letter to Lord Orrery, himself, “‘ Having sent 
my Amanuensis to London I find it pretty difficult for me to write, 
so hope our dear Daughter and Son will give me leave to make 
my Answer to them by the next Post.’’ With the turn of the 
eighteenth century, however, came the beginning of a new era. 
The Treaty of Limerick in 1691 had engendered a feeling of security 
among the Protestant English section of the population, and the 
Dublin printers, in company with other Dublin craftsmen, were 
thereby inspired to more elaborate enterprise. 

At this point, when the conditions within their own country 
were already beginning to prompt them to more extensive publica- 
tion, the business of the Dublin printers received still further 
impetus by the passage in the English Parliament of the Copyright 
Act of 1710. Since the Revolution, the Licensing Act had been 
allowed to expire, and in England the practice of pirating books 
had become flagrant. The Act of 1710, to prevent piracy, and 
“for the Encouragement of learned Men to compose and write 
useful Books,” gave to the Authors and proprietors, who before 
publication registered a book with the Company of Stationers, the 
legal right to the sole printing of that book for a specified term of 
years. The jurisdiction of the act, however, did not extend to 
Ireland, so that its passage established a situation particularly 
advantageous to the Dublin printers. Briefly, it made possible 
two things. First, a book, which it was illegal to print in England 
without a copyright, might without a copyright be readily printed 
in Ireland. Secondly, a book printed in Ireland could be sold in 
England at a price less than the same book printed legally in 
England. As a not unnatural result, many new presses were 
established in Dublin for the specific purpose of publishing cheap 
editions of English works, and in the years which followed, the 
Irish printers, unhampered by the necessity of purchasing copy- 
rights, increased and prospered beyond the reach of the law. 
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The first harbinger of the new era had been one Nicholas 
Dupin, concerning whose arrival and activities in 1692 the Dublin 
Intelligence reports :— 

The Manufacture of white writing and Printing paper, 
now set up in this Kingdom by Nicholas Dupin Esq. ; is 
likely to take good Effect, The Water and Air being very 
Agreeable and good, and this Country affording all necessary 
Material for the Carying on of that Trade ; so that in a short 
Time we hope to be furnished with that Commodity at much 
easier Rates than what’s now Currant, he having already 
made some Quantitys of both writing and Printing Paper 
some of the latter, this Intelligence is Printed upon. 


Thirty-five years later, a correspondent to the Dublin Weekly 
Journal writes of the growing industry :— 

I am glad I can felicitate my Country on the Progress 
this Art of late years has made among us, by the Skill and 
Industry of those employed in it. We have fallen into the 
way of reprinting several valuable Books, which we formerly 
used to pay great Rates for from abroad; and have given 
Editions of some of the Classicks, which deserve great Com- 
mendation. I have just now in my hands a Pocket Edition 
of the Author, from whence I have taken the Motto of this 
paper, Horace, done here about five Years ago, which in 
my opinion, is preferable to any of the Kind we have 
had since the days of Elzeviy, either as to Beauty or Correct- 
ness. 


The progress in Ireland of the art of printing is also revealed 
by a correspondent to the Dublin Gazette, who in 1728, in his 
account of the “riding of the franchises’ at Drogheda, states 
that in the procession of the guilds, the 

Stationers, Cutlers and Painters Stainers did by far excel, 
for a Printer, as Master, who had made on purpose an ex- 
ceeding neat little Dutch Press, and the Frames and Cases 
fixed on a very handsome Carriage neatly painted, and drawn 
by six fine Horses and Trappings, the Compositor and two 

Press-Men at Work, and Printed two fine Poems in Praise of 

Printing, which were distributed as they went along, and 

behind them a painter sat drawing a Landskip. The Day 

was very fair and very few hurt in the great Concourse. 
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Again, that buoyant spirit Lord Orrery writes to his friend 
Thomas Carew, 

_ Your design is extremely kind in trying to amuse your 
friends here with the new pamphlets and productions of 
London. We have them constantly reprinted in Dublin, 
and my friend Sir George Faulkner (for he either is or should 
be a knight) sends them to me with perusals of various pieces 
before the public receives that satistaction. 


These “ pamphlets and productions ”’ printed at Dublin were 
also being sent in great numbers to England, with great satisfaction 
both to printers and purchasers. In 1739, therefore, Parliament 
aroused by the fact that under the existing conditions “‘ Foreyners 
and others’ were encouraged ‘‘to bring in great Numbers of 
Books originally printed and published in this Kingdom and 
reprinted Abroad, to the Diminution of this Majesty’s revenue 
and the Discouragement of the Trade and Manufacture of this 
Kingdom,” passed a new copyright law. Under the statute of 
1739 it became illegal ‘“‘ for any Person or Persons whatsoever to 
import or bring into this Kingdom for Sale, any Book or Books 
first composed or written, and printed and published in this 
Kingdom, and reprinted in any other Place or Country whatso- 
ever.” The Copyright Act of 1739 thus indirectly outlawed the 
Irish printers from their British market, but did not legislate 
against or actually prevent the reprinting in Ireland of books first 
printed in England. This fact provided a large legal loophole 
through which the Irish printers, by the exertion of a little strategy 
were able to continue to supply cheap editions of all the newest 
London books to their Dublin patrons and to their clientele among 
the provincial English booksellers. From the pen of Samuel 
Richardson we have a vivid picture of the methods under which 
their trade proceeded. 

“Tt has been customary,” Richardson writes, ‘ for the 

Irish Booksellers to make a Scramble among themselves 

who should first intitle himself to the Reprinting of a new 

English Book: and happy was he who could get his agents 

in England to send him a copy of a supposed saleable Piece, as 

soon as it was printed, and ready to be published. This Kind of 

Property was never contested with them by authors in England; 

and it was agreed among themselves to be a sufficient Title : 

E 
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tho’ now-and-then a Shark was found, who preyed om his 
own Kind: as the newspapers of Dublin have testified.” 


At times, however, this industry of the Dublin printers was 
throttled by the diligence of the copyright owners who, stimulated 
by various degrees of indignation, attempted to divert the profit 
of the trade into their own coffers. A clue to their tactics is revealed 
in the complaint which appeared in The Dublin Spy for October 29, 
Lee secon 

The London booksellers are again endeavouring to carry 
their favourite scheme into practice; that is of importing 
all books as soon as printed there to this kingdom before 
publication, by means whereof they publish in London and 

Dublin at the same time, thereby endeavouring to destroy 

our whole printing trade. 


From this it is clear that the Dublin printers considered 
the plunder of piracy, fair spoil, and resented the efforts of the 
English printers to protect their own publications. In 1740 
Richardson himself had sent over for sale immediately after it 
was published, several hundred copies of Pamela, whereupon he 
was promptly accused of having scandalously invaded the legiti- 
mate rights of the Dublin printers. Even thirteen years after- 
ward, in 1753, a violent invective appeared against him in The 
Dublin Spy because “ to carry his black design against this kingdom 
into execution, when he published Pamela, he sent over one Bacon, 
and gave him 1500 sets of the novel, to the great loss of our printers 
and stationers here, who could have printed it here and sold it at half 
price.” In that same year of 1753, however, three pirated editions 
of Sir Charles Grandison were being sold in Dublin before the 
legitimate London edition was off the press, which should have 
afforded the Dublin printers some consolation. 

The attempt of the London booksellers to prevent piracy by 
importing their books to Ireland themselves did not meet with 
much success, as the adventure of Sir Charles Grandison indicates. 
Efforts were also made to get the Dublin printers to buy “‘ good 
true copies of the original,” with even less success. John Murray’s 
experience probably was typical. In 1769, Murray, a London 
publisher, employed Thomas Cummings to act as his agent in 
Ireland. In 1769, Murray received the following- letter from 
Cummings: “‘ On receipt of thine, I constantly applied to Alder- 
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man Faulkner, and showed him the first Fable of Florian, but he 
told me that he would not give a shilling for any original copy 
whatever, as there is no law or even custom to secure any property 
in books in this Kingdom. From him I went directly to Smith 
and afterwards to Bradley, etc. They all gave me the same 
answer. 

In desperation the scene of this warfare was transferred in 1759 
to the English side of the Channel by the London booksellers, 
who, exasperated by their losses, combined in a scheme “ for 
totally preventing the sale of Scotch and Irish books which were 
first printed in England.’’ On April 25, 1759, therefore, 

There was a general meeting of the London booksellers, 
and the substance of the articles agreed to, and signed by above 
sixty, near seventy being present, were: No one, after the first 
day of May next shall sell any Scotch or Irish editions of books 
first printed in England, classics excepted, or shall purchase 
or take in exchange, or bring in by any means whatsoever, 
such Scotch or Irish books. As soon as may be, after the first 
day of May, all such books in sheets shall be sent up to London 
by the booksellers in the country, to the proprietors of the copies 
of the said books, and the proprietors shall return to the book- 
sellers directly the value in English editions of the same books. 
An account shall be sent how many they have bound of such 
Scotch and Irish editions. All such editions now in London, 
and all piratical editions printed in England shall be delivered 
up directly to the several proprietors. Any booksellers or 
printer knowing of any person bringing in, or selling such 
editions, or piratical editions, shall give immediately notice 
to one of the committee, who shall directly order a prosecution 
against such offender to be paid out of the common fund. 
Notice of this agreement shall be sent directly to all the book- 
sellers in the country. No person who refuses to sign this 
agreement, and to subscribe something towards it shall be 
admitted to any sale of quire books, or copies; neither shall 
any subscriber buy any books for such person im any sale, 
under the penalty of five pounds for each offence and himself 
to be excluded from all future sales, and the benefit of this 
agreement. 


Six months later, as the result of this conference, a letter 
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was circulated among the country booksellers of England. They 
were the largest importers from Ireland, and the letter attempted 
to coerce them into supporting the resolutions of the London 
booksellers. Notwithstanding, the informal importation of Insh 
books continued. Ironically enough, even Thomas Blackstone, 
that great authority on law, could not escape the clutches of the 
Dublin pirates, for Bishop Edmund Law, in 1769, writes that 
“* Blackstone’s Commentaries recently has been reprinted in Ireland, 
copies have been smuggled over to Britain, and a good many of 
them, it is said, were seized some time ago by the Doctor’s agents 
in the port of London.” 

Despite such occasional inconvenience as seizure by port 
authorities, the business of the Irish printers continued to flourish. 
Each year more books in more variety appeared: collected 
editions published by subscription; single volumes reprinted at 
the discretion of the booksellers; tracts and pamphlets printed 
for argumentative citizens of Dublin and the provinces and plays, 
hundreds of them, both singly, as sixpenny pamphlets, and in 
collected editions. Of these, the tracts and pamphlets, a small 
number of works by Insh authors, an occasional odd volume and 
a few plays appeared originally in Dublin. The rest were re- 
printed from English editions in carefree disregard of copyright 
enforcement. 

In the reprinting of plays, although the nght of the Irish 
booksellers to reprint any printed copies they could get seems to 
have been taken for granted, the perplexing relationship between 
the copyrights and stage rights of dramatic authors, at times, 
necessitated methods of some finesse. In the eighteenth century, 
a dramatic author had two chief rights to his work, stage right, 
or the right to refuse or sanction performance, and copyright, the 
right to refuse or sanction publication. Stage right was less well 
guarded by law than copyright, and the following contemporary 
analysis makes clear the difficulties with which playrights and 
theatre managers had to contend. Thus William Warburton, 
states : 

For instance, an author composes a Tragedy; of this 
he makes two Profits. The Copy is Sold to the Bookseller ; 
the Right of representation to the Manager of the Theatre. 
These rights are in every respect perfectly alike. The Common 
Law has favoured neither the one nor the other. Yet it is 
contended that the Purchaser of the Copy shall recover in 
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Damages against those who multiply Impressions of his Book ; 
whereas the Manager who purchased the Right of Representa- 
tion can have no Remedy against his Brother-Manager, who 
gains an undue Profit, by representing the Piece, for which 
the former paid a valuable Consideration. 


Because of this disadvantage, stage right inevitably came to extend 
to manuscripts only, and authors, naturally enough, attempted 
to keep their plays in manuscript form until their popularity in 
the theatre had quite worn out. Thus we find Tate Wilkinson, 
who for many years managed the Theatre Royal at York, com- 
menting in his Memoirs that— 

The fashion of not publishing is quite moder, and the 
favourite pieces not being printed, but kept under lock and 
key, is of infinite prejudice to us poor devils in the country 
theatres, as we really cannot afford to pay for the purchase 
of manuscripts. 


foun O’Keeffe, the actor and playright, relates also in his Memoirs 
tat 

A country manager, many years ago, took upon himself 

to bring out Macklin’s “ Love a-la-mode at his theatre ; upon 

which Macklin wrote him word that if he attempted to do 

so, he would send him sheets of parchment that would reach 

from Chancery-lane to the next gooseberry-bush the 

nearest verge of Yorkshire to John O’Groat’s house... 

The reason of Macklin’s tenacity with respect to his play was, 

his never having sold the copyright to any one, and he never 

had it printed: therefore, whenever it was acted in England, 

Scotland and Ireland, his terms were, half the profit over the 

nightly charges, and he always played in it himself. When 

he came to rehearsal, his method was to take his MS. from 

the breast of his great coat, where he had buttoned it up, 

put it into the hands of the prompter, and, rehearsal done, 

walk quietly over to him, saying, “ Give me that,’’—take it 

from the prompter’s hand, button it up close again in the 

breast of his coat, and walk out of the house to his own 


lodgings. 
Similarly, William Cooke remarks of Samuel Foote that 


he used to make frequent trips to Ireland, and performed 
on the stage there . . . in these excursions he used to bring 
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out the new pieces he had just before exhibited in London, 
and by not selling immediately the copy, prevented any one 
else from producing them. 


Such precautions were necessary, for as quickly as a “new 
piece’ was successfully produced at London, both the Dublin 
printers and the Dublin managers made “a Scramble among 
themselves ”’ to get it printed and produced at Dublin. The point 
of view taken by the authors of these “ pieces ’’ and by the London 
managers who had bought the stage rights, is summarized in the 
words of one manager, who writes— 

Within the last half century here have been as great 
changes in the Theatrical as in the Political world: For the 
present I will only notice the right, or supposed value of New 
Pieces first acted in London, and afterwards exhibited in the 
Country. Both Authors and London managers used to con- 
ceive it an invasion on their right of property, without asking 
themselves whether publicly performing a Play and taking 
money of those who attended to witness it, whether this 
was or was not tantamount to the printing and publication 
of the same piece ? And whether the penalties attached to 
such offences were in both cases the same ? These are points 
which none but Lawyers can determine, and they have 
doubts on the subject. But at that time no such doubt 
prevailed, and London Authors and Managers conceived they 
had a sort of Copyright ; and that Country Companies could 
not play any of the said pieces without due permission. 


It being so difficult to “move the tenderness’ of a London 
manager, the Dublin managers and the Dublin printers had to 
depend upon their own resourcefulness to produce and to print 
the play without possessing the original manuscript. One remedy 
was the dishonest prompter, from whom a manuscript copy might 
surreptitiously be obtained. Another was to “ get up” their own 
production under the London title. Of the latter method, there 
is an amusing record in connection with Garrick’s Jubilee. In 1771, 
Garrick had the manuscript safe in his pocket, but George Dawson, 
a Dublin theatre manager, produced it at Dublin. Moreover, 
George Faulkner also printed it there. Garrick was indignant, 
and requested the dramatist, Richard Cumberland, who was then 
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in Dublin, to investigate the matter. The following letter, written 
July 5, 1771, is Cumberland’s report to Garrick :— 


You will believe I lost no time in obeying your desires, 
and the second day I delivered your letter into George 
Faulkner’s hands. As you had anticipated the very words 
he saluted me with, I need not repeat them; he rehearsed 
your epistle with great dignity and energy, and we proceeded 
forthwith to summon parties and witnesses relative to the 
Jubilee cause before the Alderman, Dean Bayly, and the 
author of “‘ The West Indian,” assisted by a jury of printers, 
compilers, devils, hawkers, and raps of all sorts, which com- 
pose the train of George the Great. I have long known what 
consequence is to be expected from trying a cause in Ireland ; 
it was verified on this occasion ; oaths, depositions, affidavits 
and all kinds of evidence, were attested to clear the parties 
suspected ; and as these proofs have been transmitted to 
you by Mr. Wilks (whom also I have seen), I hope you have 
formed your opinion of the matter. It is said Mr. Dawson 
extracted his “ Jubilee ’’ (for it is not yours) from magazines, 
song-books, papers, &c, and that he compiled it from these 
publications as well as he could, the Sparkes’s being entirely 
innocent of the plagiary : it seemed probable that they had 
no hand in it. 


As the result of such methods, both the Dublin stage and the 
Dublin press frequently were able to print and produce plays 
‘as acted at the London Theatre ”’ or as acted at some particular 
London theatre. Of the exasperation with which the helpless 
authors regarded this purloinig of their dramatic property, 
George Colman, in a prologue for his Tit for Tat acted at the 
Haymarket in 1786, writes :— 

Long hath old England giv’n, as from the helm, 

Dramatic laws to ev’ry sister realm 

Scotland her Theatres delights to rear, 

But for Supplies, for Ways and Means, looks here. 

Hibernian, too, improves the friendly hint, 

A new play, honey, fait’, there’s nothing in't, 

For we have all their manuscripts in print. 

Teague speaks but truth, Across St. George’s Channel, 
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John BULL in vain his juries would impanel ; 
In vain expects grave Chancellors to sit, 

And guard by equity the Rights of Wit, 
While distant Managers feel no compunctions 
And laugh alike at Actions and Injunctions. 


It was not until 1801, with the Act of Union, and the consolida- 
tion of the Copyright Acts, which extended the copyright of a 
book printed anywhere in the Empire throughout the Empire, 
that these battles between the Dublin pirates and the London 
booksellers came to an end. 


TWO SAINTS 


By Vincent O'Sullivan 


IM esse do not happen. The Eighteenth century, and 

then the Nineteenth, were convinced of that. Renan 

_ throughout Europe, Matthew Amold in the English- 
speaking countries, tumed the phrase to a slogan. 

Miracles do not happen. Matthew Amold’s niece, Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward, made the phrase the sinew of her novel, Robert 
Elsmere, which had huge success in its time and may still be read 
with some interest. The idea the phrase contained seemed 
enough for Elsmere. Without seeking farther, on the strength of 
it he gave up his faith in the Gospel story and all that goes with 
it. Then he resigned from a well-endowed living, and henceforth 
devoted himself to converting the natives, so to speak, of the 
East-end of London. 

Converting them to what ? 

Why, to the doctrine that Miracles do not happen. That is 
to say, taking the light out of their eyes, the hope out of their 
hearts—all, all that has been put in the ruined and the forlorn to 
enable them to see in a star the desperate hope of mercy and 
redemption. 

Miracles do not happen? They happen every day for those 
who have eyes to see, and all over the earth. Always, in all ages, 
men have looked for the miracle, and sometimes, as God is my 
witness ! the miracle is there. 

The last time I was in Spain, I came towards noon to a little 
church between the mountains and the sea which was a place of 
pilgrimage. The inside was suffocating with incense and candles, 
and the hot sun falling through the unshaded windows. It was 
a marvel how the priests at the altar could endure it. By far 
the largest part of the crowd was in the open air, under some 
sparse trees. 

I sat down on the comer of a bench. A lady with her two 
little girls was on the same bench. Her car, with the footman 
and chauffeur eating their lunch, was just across the way on the 
side of the sea. And beside me on the ground was a wretched man, 
crutches laid beside him, in a torpor which might well soon pass 
into death. 

And now there came forth from the church a rush of pilgrims. 
Among them a man, rather small and dwindled than large, dressed 
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in ready-made clothes as they supply them at Santander. A 
string of Rosary beads was his tie. He bleared about him as one 
not yet accustomed to the vivid sunlight. 

Well, when he came to the bench on which we were all four 
sitting, he stopped dead, and seemed looking for someone. Those 
who were with him passed on. Then, he saw the wretch on the 
ground. He bent over him, touched him here and there, 
gave him his hand, said some words, and lifted him to his feet. 
And the wretch, with the brightest outburst of joy I have ever 
seen in human eyes, without thanks, without speaking at all, 
began to walk slowly and carefully down the road. Then faster, 
faster. 

The miracle-worker looked long at the sky, as if from there 
he drew his power. Then he was about to go, when his eyes fell 
on the two sticks which help me to walk. 

He put his hands on my breast and muttered some words, 
and with that went away quickly. 

I asked the lady on the bench: “What was it that 
he said?” 

She cried after one of her children, straying: “ Come here, 
come here, Concepcion! You mustn’t go near the chapel. You 
might catch the scarlatina.” 

. Then she replied to me: “I did not hear very well what he 
said. 

After a pause: ‘“‘He is a saint. You see that man walking 
beyond there? For the four years I have been coming here I 
have seen that man, and he could not stir. And now, to-day, a 
great Miracle ! ”’ 

‘“ But I implore you, senora, tell me what he said to me.” 

“What he said to you, senor? ”’ 

She gathered her children around her and made a sign to her 
car. The footman lifted the children into the car and stood by the 
door waiting for his mistress. She seemed absent, looking on 
the ground. Then she gave me a look in which many sentiments 
were mingled, among them perplexity, sorrow, and what I have 
never seen before or since, compassion compassionate wonder. 

_ Once in the car, and the door shut, she put her face at the 
window. 

“ Adios, Senor.”’ 
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Now this is simpler. 

One day not long ago I was in a little café, when who should 
come in but René. He looked all over. 

“My father is dead,”’ said he. 

His father. All who were there knew him. He was a fine 
man. Well over sixty years of age. Pushing for forty and more 
years a hand-barrow in the streets of Paris under the sun, the 
rain, the snow, and the danger of being run over. Oh, yes, old 
Jean, we knew him ! 

“Well then,’ says his son,“ the other night, about nine 
o'clock, he was taking a little walk in the Fanbourg Saint-Antoine 
when he slipt and fell. Two cyclist policemen were passing and 
they said he was drunk. They pulled him off to the police-station. 

“Throw him into a cell,” said the Commissionaire. ‘‘ We’ll 
see to-morrow.” 

And they did see. 

The policemen had flung him to the floor, and his head had 
struck the stone pavement of the cell. There he was, as they had 
left him the night before. He was told he might go. 

Out in the street. Dazed, dazed. Very dull, with a throb- 
bing at the back of the head. 

So he groped his way back to his little room in a little hotel— 
all the shelter he had in the world. For two days he lay on his 
bed, eating nothing, drinking nothing. 

Then the people of the hotel became alarmed and called in 
the police. Police again for the poor old man. 

Hospital Saint Antoine. A casual diagnosis by the doctor 
on duty. 

“‘ He will be dead to-morrow or next day. If we had received 
him two days ago we might have done something for him. Now 
it is too late.” iF 

‘‘ My father is dead,” said the young man, crying. “ And he 
was a good man. He didn’t earn much. And yet, if any one 
asked him for a little money, he took his hand off his barrow, 


THE HARD EARTH BED 


By Rupert Strong 


HE seaweed tossed and floated and swung with the current. 

All day and all night it fought and rested, held fast by 

the roots, in the hard broken sea bed. When the tide went 

out it lay in forlorn heaps like thick dead hair on the rocks ; 

but now it played and grappled with the water purposelessly, 
hopelessly, endlessly like all the other seaweed in the world. 

Sucking, bubbling, lapping sounds of water broke the peace 
impudently, almost profanely. Here even piping would stir up 
pity for those who piped. Here even curlews must sink crest- 
fallen to the ground, dimly aware of the futility in crying. 

All the time the sea was pulsating with movement, changing 
colour with the clouds, stirring in its very depths. Waves ran 
sadistically against the rocks, whipping themselves delightedly, 
falling together in wild embraces, spuming on the shore. 

Yet there was a purposelessness in every ripple of the water, 
a nothingness in all that power. All over the world, wherever 
land ran to sea, there was this movement of the deep, a reflection 
of colour, an alliance with sand or rock or coral. Round every 
continent and island there was this same aimless pulsation. 
It was in the going out and coming in of every tide, in the great 
leaping breakers that thundered century after century on count- 
less shores, in the quiet even waves of the Mediterranean and 
in the oily deeps of Capricorn. 

Cold and hard, the rocks looked out on the sea. They 
seemed to have turned their backs on the ephemeral woods and 
flowers and humanity much as hermits communing with some 
beyond, some place where there is no erosion, no encroaching sea. 
All animal and vegetable life were humbled in their presence. 
The trees held back from them as pages in the wake of kings. The 
waves crept in like daft maidens to caress their feet, moved to and 
fro with growing passion, enveloped their substance in the full 
tide of their watery delight, sank knowingly away. 

The rocks waited silent, motionless, helpless in the embrace 
that was wearing them down, opening the way to virgin earth. 
From millennium to millennium, from tide to tide they waited. 
The destruction of their form and hardness was as inevitable as 
the breaking of an empire, as dying from a flow of blood. Once 
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they stood as peaks for eagles. In their time they had been 
the first to meet the rising sun. Out of them men had fashioned 
homes and altars. But all this was as nothing, as the dancing 
of a strand of seaweed in a sea of seaweed ten thousand years 
ago. 

In the distance children ran splashing through the breakers, 
gesticulating, throwing out their arms and feet. Other children 
on other shores made the same dancing movements, their mothers 
and nurses looking on content and proud in their feeling of in- 
dividuality and possessiveness. All over the earth there was 
this movement of children, this playing with mud and sand, 
this leaping and shouting, this playing with sticks and dogs and 
balls, this weaving of flower chains and collecting of precious 
stones. And everywhere there was the watching of cripples and 
of those who had not the heart to dance and sing. In every 
being there was some kind of desire to live, a feeling of 
importance even among those who had never moved out of their 
kralls, a treasured sense of individuality, a kind of defence against 
the awful nothingness. 

An old peasant came down the road towards the sea. His 
face was lined as though rain had trickled from his head for 
centuries. The hazel stick with which he plodded along the road 
seemed to dance in his hand, to be calling out in the jargon of 
nut trees, ‘“‘ I shall last longer than you, old man, longer than you. 
Yes, longer than you. Look how green I am. Green as the 
saplings in the copse where you found me. Silly old man!” 

The peasant turned into a field, holding open the gate and 
calling to the cows that were standing knee-deep in the grass on 
the far side where there was shade from the tamerisk trees. His 
peasant voice was slightly musical, friendly, full of the under- 
standing between him and his cows. It carried as far as the rocks 
and sea and to the field beyond the tamerisks. 

A grey wisp of hair rose and fell with the breeze on the old 
man’s brow. Buttercups were bowing their heads as though they 
also had a part to play. A stoat poked its round hunting face 
through the brambles and quickly withdrew, running through 
the undergrowth close to snails and worms and beetles, its nostrils 
teeming with the scent of life. A bundle of plack feathers shot 
screeching out of the hedge, obsessed with the importance of 
blackbirds. Flies reeled in busy circles round the moving cows, 
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The old man puffed at his tobacco. Under his heel the sap flowed 
from a daisy’s questioning face. 

As the cowman and his herd wandered back along the road 
from the sea, a smell of cud drifted over the rocks that stood 
with their backs to the short-living things of the earth. All this 
would pass in the everlasting process of passing. The rocks knew. 
Yes, they knew. Inanimate, remote from joy and sadness, 
utterly hopeless they poked through night and day, and beyond 
into eternal nothingness. 

The sky saw what the rocks knew. Beneath its all-covering 
and everlasting gaze the peasant shifted earth and swung his 
pail, moved to and fro like the seaweed, held by his roots in the 
hard earth bed. His brethren were as numberless as the dancing 
movements of the sea. 

There were soldiers racing over the earth with bayonets ; 
airmen loading their machines with bombs ; quiet women hanging 
up pictures, hurting their thumbs ; old men lying in bed, sucking 
the life out of young bodies; dark men hammering idols out 
of gold and bronze; people doing up buttons, combing their 
hair, peering through railings, tearing up letters, picking flowers, 
digging holes; camel drivers lurching across the burning sand ; 
murderers busy with gun and knife and poison; slaughterers 
holding down sheep on cradles; old women smacking their lips ; 
huge crowds groaning, laughing, weeping under the magic of 
words ; scavengers spiking up waste paper with pronged sticks ; 
lovers revelling in themselves; millions of people wedded to 
machines ; priests trying to escape nothingness ; lunatics roaring 
with laughter at each other’s deformities ; self murderers with 
queer ideas of death, squeezing out their lives cleanly or with 
a mess. 

Perhaps the rocks could see all this and all else reflected in 
the sky. Anyhow they knew. They knew that all this would 
end as though it had never been; that Everything was as Nothing. 


Art Notes By Frederick Carter 


DESIGN AND DANCE 


Be as we know it in our day, has resumed the Romantic 
convention which was sealed upon it a century or so ago, 
in Taglioni’s day by her peculiar genius; even though, 
for a while, towards the end of last century, there was a falling 
away from what now seems to be its essential graciousness in 
style. The abbreviations in muslin which had so well suited the 
taste of cowlisse and music hall as well as that of sea-side busker 
and fancy-dress Columbine have gone out, for the balletomane, 
since the Russian revival a quarter of a century ago. Once 
again homage is paid to a swanlike flow in the dance, and the sway 
and swell of the longer skirt. The revived mode represented the 
conjunction of the classical technique of ballet with romantic 
invention and emotion. Moreover, it revealed that there was 
need to display grace in movement rather than statuesque 
graciousness in pose of limbs. So that, conjoining a renewed 
appreciation of the uses of music, and the theme to be danced, 
and the delight of the eye, there came to be delivered to the 
world a faery enchantment of strange beauty in wonder. 

The wonder-tale had come again in a stirring of folk-memory, 
the ballet danced out dreams and fantasy and the dark thrill of 
magic entered the theatre once more. Scene, music and story 
were drawn by the choreographer into one theme of movement, 
an intense and exquisite motion of limb, head, hand and body, 
which brought to a final and absolute consummation all that the 
genius and invention of story-teller, musician and decorator had 
devised to that end. Perhaps the appeal was, at first, chiefly 
to the eye. Certainly, once the Russian Ballet declared itself 
to the world, audiences flocked to swim in the new glory of colour, 
music and movement. 

Something of that feeling had been stirring everywhere in the 
European theatre: Appia, Gordon Craig, Reinhardt and others 
had made their ventures. Through them it had begun to be 
realized that for dramatic representation something of the dignity 
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of ceremonial must be attained on the stage, a sense of profundity 
in vision as well as in thought and diction. Yet it was, un- 
expectedly almost, the ballet which revealed the profoundly 
primitive force and, also, the exquisite dignity of the dance. 
Since then the extensive study and revival of the folk dance has 
made plain how close to the origin of human expression are music 
and the rhythm of ordered movement. 

Chief credit for the twentieth century renaissance in Ballet 
belongs to the group of young men who at the turn of the century 
imagined, talked and devised about the latent possibilities in the 
Imperial School of Ballet, St. Petersburg. | And the restless 
energy of Diaghlieff projected the concreted vision on to the stage 
of the Western world. He realized the possibilities of its exploita- 
tion in Paris during a stay in charge of an historical exhibition of 
Russian art. Until then he had been under the wing of Alexandre 
Benois, who was already a notable artist, historian and authority, 
with valuable official relations. | Benois, beyond all this, was a 
draughtsman and colourist of great skill, possessed of a singularly 
dramatic imagination. His, it would seem, were the fructifying 
ideas which Diaghlieff first exploited. Others of the group, an 
astonishing congeries of executive intelligence and artistic imagi- 
nation, were Bakst and Stravinsky, whose spectacular triumphs 
threw somewhat of a shade on the formative intellectual labours 
which had given them their opportunity. 

Two recent exhibitions of drawings by Alexandre Benois, the 
first at the Storran Gallery and a later one at Tooth’s, in Bond 
Street, enabled us better to appreciate the formative ideas which 
went to establish the incomparable producer Diaghlieff as a world 
figure. From “ Les Sylphides”’ one discerns how the rehabilita- 
tion of the Romantic vision was part of a resumption of the naive 
wonder of the popular imagination joined to the architectural 
classicisim of the seventeenth and eighteenth century. Fair- 
grounds, fairies and Sheherazade of the Arabian Nights were the 
material of a primary success, folk-story and dream-phantasy 
intensely realized in paint and muslin and tinsel beyond the foot- 
lights. But it was the imaginative draughtsman who saw the 
spectacle first in his mind’s eye, it was Benois with his learning 
and his architectural inheritance of idea who, in argument and 
precept, projected the new enchantment upon the stage out of 
the traditions of the past. 
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All that courts and capitals as well as the peasantry of the 
countryside could offer in traditional dreams of splendour and 
imagination was taken by Benois to enhance his vision. The 
stage was his medium, his designs for its decor reveal brilliance 
of invention and an ease of technique that is nearer complete 
mastery than in any other form of expression exhibited in the 
rest of his paintings. 

Although he has since devised for the cinema the costume 
and background of films famous enough—for example Abel 
Gance’s “‘ Napoleon’’ and much later ‘‘Don Quixote,”—the 
function of his genius has been more truly applied in the Theatre 
proper. The film lacks that depth and dimension which—almost 
purposeless in the flat projection of the screen picture—is the 
awkward problem or the ultimate virtue of the stage. Benois, 
however, in the application of his inheritance of architectural 
sensibility, his knowledge of history in costume and manners, his 
lively appreciation and invention in the plastic movement which 
constitutes drama, was always a man of the stage. Learning 
afforded material to a lively imagining. Therefrom the means 
toward projecting a neW vision of the future co-ordination of the 
arts began to shape. 

And at last it seems possible to envisage a reconstitution of 
that intimate inter-relationship among the arts which, since 
architecture succumbed to the engineer and the ultimate ex- 
igencies of economic construction, to-day demands a functional 
reordination. The pinchbeck glories of the stage are in process of 
transmutation. Against the poverty of spirit in our time that 
comes from mechanical preoccupations and the fear of the ruth- 
less machine, we have to proffer a glory poised and gleaming beyond 
the proscenium, the footlights and the orchestra, to proclaim 
the little hour of aureate truth the curtain rises upon. A little 
and a little it increases in its pretension to become the art com- 
prising all the arts, casting aside past preoccupation with verbiage 
and gesture alone. From building, as from ceremonial, dignity, 
equally with imagination and fantasy, have gone in great measure ; 
it remains to the theatre to combine and harmonize the varied 
elements of the arts. 

The outer world is lurid with threat, the peoples gaze with 
desperate anxiety into the louring skies of the future. To be 
content with the little hour must still be, as it has always been, 
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the purpose of the theatre. But now its message is beyond all 
the most urgent of any that it has delivered. Can it reveal itself 
capable of taking the lead in a movement to freedom in a world 
of material prepossessions, to triumph as rehabilitator of the arts, 
renewing in a world wearied of wars the ecstasies and passions 
of another spirit than strife. 

We have seen certain beginnings in the knowledge and 
imagination of artists here and there. The world is drab and 
needs the dreaming eye of the mind to find out wonders for its 
delight. It needs the interior vision that casts back and forth, 
calls up all history to eke out the meagre sights of everyday, 
and evokes all experience that has been, to enrich an empty 
tradition flung loose and broken from its support in the fine arts 
and the tradesman’s crafts. From books and from imagination 
they are to be sought again, the ways of living that have once 
been, on a time, having other customs and modes of expression, 
manners with a different rule, other garb of strange fashion, yet, 
beyond these brave ornaments, the same humours and passions 
that men and women have always had. In that dream of an 
hour or so the words of all time and place make mouths, splendours 
are to be had for alittle moment of thought and vision, for the 
glamour of the theatre’s light and music call them. up to life again 
from the underworld, and new things come from the memories 
of past glories. 

The witness of the power and vitality of the theatre to-day is 
its reaction through ballet against the threat of the cinema: and it 
has been in its most traditional form that it sprang out into 
renewed life and popular interest. Short as has been its experience 
ballet has shown that there is nothing in the development of the 
arts of which it could not assimilate to its purposes, even the most 
extreme fantasies of Picasso and the cubists are easily manipulable. 
It even becomes a laboratory for testing their theoretic present- 
ments. Already the theatre, therefore, has shown that it can 
take, at need, the most primitive dramatic form, the dance, and 
from it develop the most exquisitely accomplished mime. 

To the producer of the true theatrical sensibility and, of 
course, genius and energy, there is illimitable possibility in the 
means awaiting his direction in music, painting and the dance. 
The technique is in process of development ; possible and impos- 
sible are interchangeable words. Probably it is in the repertory 
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theatres where the new experiments should be devised and tried, 
for they can best reveal that the use of the arts does not necessarily 
connote any great expense except of thought, imagination and 
inspired work. We were in the way to forget the intoxicating 
richness of light, gesture, tinsel and spangles; can it not be 
conjoined with some new word? The ballet has shown by 
gesture: is the theatre dumb then that it cannot add to that 
glory the ultimate revelation of speech ? 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


DEAN SWIFT’S VERSE. 
By M. J. MacManus 


IT is customary in any critical notice of Swift’s verse to recall Dryden’s 
remark, ‘‘ Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet!” It is also usual to add that 
Dryden was right. Swift himself could have been under no delusion. I do 
not call him a Poet,” he wrote, “that writes for his Diversion, any more than 
that Gentleman a Fidler, who amuses himself with a Violin.” And Swift, more 
often than not, wrote for “ diversion.” Epigrams, satires, vers d’occasion, rhymed 
trivia of all kinds—these flowed unceasingly from an unusually facile pen. There 
was an enormous quantity of verse, but very little that could be called poetry. 

Nevertheless, Swift’s verse is important. It is boldly experimental 
and its author was not afraid of employing a technique that, in some 
respects, was far in advance of his age. But its metrical innovations 
are not its only importance. It helps us to understand the man and 
it helps us to understand his place in the literary, social and political 
world of the day. If it did not provide the appropriate outlet for his terrific 
genius, it became as much a part of his everyday life as letter-writing. It 
reflected his every mood, gay or sombre, it recorded events of his life, it afforded 
constant sidelights on his standing amongst his fellows. At its worst, it is no 
more than competent rhyming such as came with equal fluency to his friends 
Sheridan, Delaney and Dunkin ; at its best, it is the most lacerating satire in 
the English language, carried out with tremendous power and characterised by 
an easy metrical perfection. 

After a neglect that has lasted for more than two hundred years, Swift’s 
verse has now been given the dignity of a definitive edition, under the editorial 
hand of Mr. Harold Williams. It can be said at once that Mr. Williams, whose 
name has long been familiar to students of Swift, has accomplished his task not 
only competently, but brilliantly. Here, at last, is order evolved out of chaos. 
What has hitherto been accessible only in an imperfect or unreliable form, 
scattered throughout a multiplicity of editions, none of which could rank as 
authoritative, now appears in chronological order and in a pure text. The new 
edition is a work of scholarship for which no praise can be too high. 


* * * 


Here, however, we are concerned with bibliography rather than literary 
criticism. Without an established canon the bibliographer must continue to 
flounder. Those who are familiar with the lengthy list of Swift’s ‘‘ Doubtful 
and Suppositious Works ” in the Temple Scott edition will not fail to appreciate 
the difficulties of Mr. Williams’s task. Swift himself complained of the way in 
which every anonymous skit or lampoon that appeared was attributed to him 
“‘ The apocrypha,”’ says Mr. Williams, “ spring like weeds choking the good seed. 
Omitting riddles and epigrams from separate enumeration, not less than one 
hundred and fifty attributions and suppositious pieces may be counted, over 
against two hundred and fifty genuine poems. During Swift’s life, and after, 
any witty, grotesque, or indecent piece, of Irish origin and uncertain parentage 
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was ascribed to the great Dean of St. Patrick’s, as if by a standing affiliation 
order.”” The real trouble began with the publication in London, under the 
editorship of Pope, in the years 1727-32, of the several volumes of Miscellanies, 
in which pieces by Swift, Gay, Arbuthnot and the editor were jumbled together 
confusedly. Not till Faulkner published in Dublin in 1735 his four volumes 
of the “ Works” was Swift’s share in this chaotic assembly of prose and verse 
made tolerably clear. Mr. Williams, who was the first to appreciate the import- 
ance of the Faulkner edition, prepared, as we now know it was, under the eye 
of Swift, deals with it here in some detail and describes it as “‘ the first regular 
edition.’ But the harm had been done. Later editors did not attach sufficient 
importance to the 1735 volumes, and so we find the early confusion persisting 
to the end of the century, and, in only a slightly lesser degree, up to our own time. 
Mr. Williams, however, treads the maze sure-footedly, from the early Mis- 
cellames to the editions of Sheridan, Nichols and Scott, and brings his reseaches 
up to date with an investigation of the attributions contained in Elrington Ball’s 
essay on Swift’s verse. Incidentally, he makes a discovery of some weight with 
regard to a “ piracy”’ of the “ Miscellanies’’ published by Samuel Fairbrother 
in Dublin. For his fourth volume, which appeared in 1735, and which was 
taken in the main from the Faulkner edition of the same year, Fairbrother claimed 
that it contained “ Several other Poems by the same Author, many of which 
are printed from original manuscripts, not in any former Edition.”” The claim 
was not an unusual one in “ pirated”’ publications, but Mr. Williams has dis- 
covered that, in this instance, it has a solid foundation. In it appeared, for the 
first time, Swift’s early—and therefore unusually interesting—pindaric ode 
“To the King on his Irish Expedition,” as well as some smaller pieces which, 
Mr. Williams conjectures, were probably taken from the T.C.D. manuscript 
known as “ The Whimsical Medley.” It may be added, in passing, that Fair- 
brother made a somewhat similar claim for his third volume, published two years 
earlier, which claims on the title to add ‘“ Several Poems, and other curious 
Tracts, not in the English Edition.”” It would appear to include some four or 
five pieces published for the first time in a “collected”’ volume. 


* * * 


In his treatment of the canon Mr. Williams has, rightly, been cautious and 
conservative. Fanciful attributions and those supported by no weight of internal 
or historical evidence, he has brushed aside. He has, in fact, as he says, 
‘narrowed the boundary of the canon,” “a service,” he adds “ to Swift which 
was long overdue.” But “doubtful poems are printed in fullif they have a 
reasonable claim to recognition, or if they are elsewhere scarcely available.” 
In many instances he disagrees with Elrington Ball’s attributions, some of which 
would appear to be the result of mistaken judgment or based on imcomplete 
knowledge. In a few cases Mr. Williams is able to dispose of false attributions 
by indicating the real author. Amongst the poems now rejected are The 
Recorder’s Speech Explained,” “To the Citizens,” “ Bounce to Fop, Molly 
Mog,” and several contemporary pieces relating to Wood’s Ha’pence. The 
very doubtful attributions of poems transcribed in an interleaved copy of Har- 
ward’s Almanack for 1666, mostly accepted by Wilde in his Closing Years of 
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Dean Swift's Life, are given detailed examination. As Mr. Williams is able to 
show that the handwriting in the volume is not, as was supposed, that of Swift, 
the original ground for their acceptance disappears ; besides, several are proved 
to be the work of other writers. It may be mentioned that one of them, “A 
Fable Yet A True Story,” is to be found in “‘ A New Collection of Poems,” pub- 
lished in Dublin by Hyde in 1721. This collection is stated to be “‘ An Extract 
from the State Poems, Mr. Dryden’s, and other Miscellaneous Poems” and 
everything in it would appear to be of a date prior to 1700. This is only a small 
point, but it would weigh against Swift’s authorship. 


* * * 


I conclusion, it may be said that Mr. Williams has well and truly laid the 
foundations of a bibliography of Swift’s verse. The field has been cleared of 
most of the weeds that choked it up and the path is now reasonably open for the 
adventurous scholar who cares to undertake the arduous task. Absolute 
finality was, of course, impossible, but where Mr. Williams has been baffled, it 
is not likely that any future research worker will, unless by a piece of amazing 
luck, succeed. These volumes will not be superseded. They have established for 
all time, so far as is humanly possible, the chronology, the text and the canon 
of Swift’s poems. What that means can, perhaps, be appreciated at its true 
worth only by those who have tried to steer an amateurish way through what 
has, up till now, been a virtually uncharted sea. 

It only remains to add that bearing, as it does, the imprint of the Clarendon 
Press, the work has been produced in a format in keeping with its importance. 


The Poems of Jonathan Swift. Edited by Harold Williams. Three Volumes. 
[Oxford : at the Clarendon Press; London: Milford. 60s.] 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Scots MERCENARY Forces IN IRELAND (1565-1603). By Gerard A. Hayes- 
McCoy, M.A., Pu.D. (Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 1937. 15s.). 


___ This book is described as an account of the service of Scottish mercenaries 
in Ireland for the above period, together with an examination of the galloglaigh or 
galloglass. It has a brief Introduction by Professor Eoin MacNeill. In this 
Introduction Professor MacNeill reiterates his already well-known views that 
the people of Ireland before Strongbow’s invasion were not a people of warriors, 
that the word bellum, frequent in the older annals, simply means a single battle, 
and that Irish military forces were seldom in the field for more than a few weeks. 
He thinks, however, that before St. Patrick there was something like permanent 
military service, as we see in the famous mercenaries, the Fiana. He finds the 
beginnings of the mercenary and permanent military system in the Hebridean 
condottieri from the Hebrides and Argyle beginning with the year 1263, and 
ending in the battle of Kinsale in 1602. His view is well known that the mixed 
Gaelic and Norse race of the Hebrides, from whom came the “ galloglaigh ”’ 
(“ foreign ” or “ Norse soldiery ’’), learned their art in the service of the kings 
of Norway, as related in the sagas. 

Mr. Hayes-McCoy states his aim in a Preface, namely to set forth the history 
of the Scottish mercenary forces that came from the Scottish Isles and Western 
Highlands to fight for the Irish chiefs in the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
These were known to the English and Northern Scots as the “ redshanks,’ 
apparently because they wore the kilt and had bare knees. He claims only for 
his pages that they are a “ scraping of the ground,” but I must say that he has 
ploughed the ground with detail in a way that will leave little that others would 
care to collect. He accepts Professor MacNeill’s view that the word clan “ can- 
not be applied to the Irish septs or royal families who govern whole ‘ countries,’ ”’ 
but he thinks that while the word is not applicable to Gaelic Ireland in the six- 
teenth century, it 7s applicable to Gaelic Scotland. We fancy this is a view that 
could not have passed with Professor MacNeill himself. 

The book itself contains 340 pages, 7.e., some 136,000 words. As the pages 
over and over again are unbroken into paragraphs and the sentences are long and 
involved, the book makes some of the stiffest reading of any recent book on Irish 
history. It is certainly most conscientious, and we are spared no details of the 
protracted negotiations of Elizabeth’s reign for the bringing in of Scots and the 
offers of endless Highland swordsmen to aid O’Neill or O’Donnell, or alternatively, 
to sell their swords to the English against O’Neill or O'Donnell. The quotations 
from English and Scottish State Papers are myriad. 

The first fifty pages or so of the book are devoted to the galloglasses, who, 
as is well known by now, came in in the thirteenth century as MacDonnells, 
MacSweeneys, etc., and became. permanent marshals and commanders of mer- 
cenaries for the Ulster chiefs, in many cases receiving land as such. Thence 
they spread into Connacht, Munster and even Leinster, and played a leading 
part in Irish wars until the battle of Kinsale, in which thirteen of their captains 
honourably fell. By the sixteenth century, however, these were all Irishmen, 
and our author clearly distinguishes them from the new Scots, the MacDonalds, 
MacLeans, etc., who sold their swords in thousands to the Ulster chiefs from the 
time of Queen Mary onwards. Even these wandering mercenaries must be dis- 
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tinguished from those Gaelic Scots who settled in Antrim, and whose descendants 
are there to this day. Our author’s quotations at the head of his chapters are 
happy and curious. In one of them Sir Henry Bagenal is quoted as saying “ The 
Scot, the known fire-brand and nurse of rebellion through all parts of the king- 
dom.”’ Other English and Scottish officials did not hesitate to call them “ hell- 
hounds ” and their islands ‘‘ barbarous appendices ”’ of the civilised kingdom of 
Scotland. In short, it was a war between the industrial and civil Saxon and the 
romantic and warlike Gael of both countries. The last fight of all was, of course, 
the resistance of Ulster under three great men—Shane O’Neill, Hugh O’Neill, 
Earl of Tyrone, and Red Hugh O’Donnell of Tyrconnell. With the defeat of the 
latter at Kinsale the Scottish mercenary system came to an end. It now begins 
to be clear to all historians that the Scottish mercenaries were the real backbone 
of the Ulster resistance. Mr. Hayes-McCoy makes this very clear. One Scot, it 
was said, was worth two Irish, and certainly they were valiant men who earned 
their pay and did not easily turn their back. Our author gives many intances 
of their valour, but also extraordinary cases of their treachery and readiness to 
turn against one another or their allies. One might almost look upon Red Hugh 
O’Donnell as a Scot, for his mother, Finola (“‘ Ineen Dubh’’), was a MacDonald 
on the father’s side and a MacLean on the mother’s. Her ambition to promote 
her son’s interest, and her bringing in of Scots, played a large part in the great 
rising of 1592 onwards. 

The whole story of the Highland Scots in Ulster and Connacht from the 
accession of Elizabeth onwards, is told in the most ample detail in this book, 
right up to the battle of Kinsale. Perhaps the details are rather too endless 
and unsparing. A good many of these appearances of people who never appear 
again, negotiations which end in nothing, and preparations for a fight which does 
not come off, might surely have been spared. The high light might have been 
thrown more upon the greater episodes, and the greater men not have been 
swamped in the numerous names that do not matter. Such episodes as the 
frustrated Armada in Ireland, 1588, the battle of Knockaura in which the Mac- 
Quillans lost the Route to the MacDonalds, and a few other episodes seem to be 
either briefly despatched or not mentioned at all. A lack of the dramatic sense 
in writing is evidenced in the fact that the Earl of Essex arrives as Viceroy right 
in the middle of a congested page, without even a new pafagraph to himself. 

Indeed, we read Mr. Hayes-McCoy’s heavily referenced pages hoping against 
hope, page after page, that something definite will come out of all these “ pro- 
tracted negotiations,” combinations that dissolve almost at once, and battles-to- 
be which fail. He himself must often have groaned over these intrigues, of one 
of which he says (p. 152) ‘‘ until the whole was one complicated web of contention 
and strife ’’ and the intrigue of one party gets involved with the “ loose ends ”’ of 
another feud. The reader pauses at least over such decisive episodes as the 
Massacre of the Moy in 1586, and tries to follow the greater MacDonalds through 
to see how they kept their word and earned their pay in the final issue in arms 
at the battle of the Yellow Ford, the Curlieu Mountains, or Kinsale. At least 
in the latter battle, while the Irish did themselves little credit, thirteen of the old 
galloglass captains perished on the field and Randal MacSorley Boy lost 370 men 
out of his regiment of 400 on the Irish side. 

It is perhaps significant of the Scottish ability to come out successful as 
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against ours that, while in the end the Irish chiefs who had enlisted them lost 
all Ulster, the MacDonald clan in the person of this Randal got the greater part 
of Antrim from James I., and the title of Earl in that county. 

_ _ We can certainly commend this book as a work of earnest and thorough, 
indeed exhaustive, research and documentation on the subject that the author 
has taken up. _ It is a new light, and Irish History demands such period and sub- 
ject treatment in detail. It is perhaps a pity that so young a writer presumes to 
challenge, without being convincing, the judgments of older historians, such as 
Mr. Butler, and that on the other hand he places too implicit faith in Dr. MacNeill’s 
findings, which we think need some revision. A propos of the latter, is it correct 
to apply the Irish word Twath (a word of which Dr. MacNeill is particularly 
fond) to the Irish lordships of MacCarthy or O’Neill in the sixteenth century ? 
In our opinion, the word Tuath by this time had become the designation of some 
small local area, and in the minds of the Anglo-Irish, something equivalent to 
the “ Hundred” or a parish. It seems clear that most of the great lordships by 
this time were post-Conquest creations, made by successful and unscrupulous 
chiefs at the expense of their neighbours by the ldmh ldidir, and that they were 
what the Irish themselves called “sword land,” having little relation to pre- 
Conquest states. 

We hope that Mr. Hayes-McCoy will continue to write more on Irish history 
and join the not too crowded ranks of serious and conscientious Irish historians. 
But we venture to hope that with age and experience, he will develop more of a 
prose style, lucid expression, and dramatic power than are displayed in this 
book. Some of the sentences, as for example those on the battle of Kinsale 
(p. 304), are so long and involved that what they mean would certainly escape 
the ordinary reader. Indeed, the reviewer has often to draw a breath and say, 
Phew! at the end of such long periods. Sometimes the descent is pure bathos, 
for example, the battle of the Yellow Ford “ was the greatest battle won by the 
Irish for generations, and in the period immediately following it the power of 
the rebels reached peak.’ The last two words deserve an exclamation mark. 
But he has some good pages on the Earl of Tyrone’s motives for rebellion and 
on the course and details of this war. 

The spelling of familiar Irish names by our author requires emphatic 
comment. Dr. MacNeill must have read this book, to which he has contributed 
an Introduction, and we wonder that he did not give the young author some wise 
advice on this question. For ourselves, we believe that now that we have two 
official languages in Ireland, the familiar, if corrupt, English forms which have 
been used for centuries might be used in writing of a history in English, and the 
Gaelic forms in writing of a history in Irish. At present we are tempted to com- 
bine English and Irish forms which go strangely together, such as Alexander Og 
or Turlough Méy. Shane, in the case of the famous O’Neill of that name, could 
surely be used in English, Rory Og O’Moore occurs on one page, ‘ Feach ’’ Mac- 
Hugh O’Byrme (how is “ Feach” pronounced?) on another; surely these 
spellings are strangely out-of-date and even old-fashioned historians, such as 
Bagwell, do better. “Con” for “ Conn” can be questioned, and “ Nial ” for 
“Niall”; O’Neils is curious for the familiar ‘‘ O’Neill,’’ which surely stands as 
the accepted English form. These forms, which show no consistency, appear to 
be taken at random out of State Papers. We see no reason for confusing English 
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readers by the constant printing of Irish terms, such as “ galloglaigh,” 
“ceatharnaigh,” in the middle of the English text when “ galloglasses ’’ and 
“kerns ’ would amply suffice. 

At the end Mr. Hayes-McCoy gives some impressive appendices, a most 
imposing Bibliography, and three pedigrees of the Clann Sweeney, the Mac- 
Donalds, and the O’Neills of Tyrone. It is curious that in the latter, while the 
race is continued to 1650 or so, the famous Sir Phelim or Felim is not given in 
his particular Kinard branch of the race. EDMUND CuRTIS. 


ANOTHER RETURN 


MEA CuLpPA. By Louis Ferdinand Celine. Paris: Denoel and Steele. 1937. 


French sympathizers, and even active agents, all those working in one way 
or other to exalt the so-called Communist government as it prevails in Russia, 
feel come upon them sooner or later that longing common to believers of every 
type of religion to visit at least once in their lives the birthplace and cradle of 
their faith. But in France, at any rate, froma variety of reasons, such pilgrims as 
returned saddened and discouraged have hitherto kept quiet upon that side of 
their journey, and preferred to lavish praise on all they had seen; while some 
carried effrontery to the point of assuring the French ‘“‘ comrades ’”’ that they 
were in a much more sorry case than the fine and stalwart “ comrades ’’ in U.S.S.R. 

But since André Gide has had the courage to publish his criticism, there has 
begun an unpacking of frank and sincere opinions by wanderers come home. 
How long and to what extent this movement will continue is hard to say. All 
would-be ex-Communists are far from being in the independent position of Gide, 
who is rich, and who is not in politics, neither has he any desire for a political 
career. Why then should he flatter against the grain the powers-that-be in his 
own or any other country ? 

However, the book of L. F. Celine, or rather the pamphlet, for it runs to no more 
than 27 pages, would certainly have seen the light even if Gide’s book had not 
preceded it by some six weeks. Celine became well known a few years ago by 
the publication of a book called Voyage an bout de la Nuit, which, after having 
been refused by a number of publishers, and even by the publisher who afterwards 
(and, they say, with many misgivings) did produce it, was widely read, and is to 
this day. It was blamed for its incoherence, slang, scatology, obscenity ; such 
publications as La Reyue des Deux-Mondes were particularly down on it ; but it 
made its way, and to-day it may be said with some confidence that it is one of the 
few novels—if it can be called a novel—published since the war in France which 
will continue to be read. 

No two men could be found less alike than Gide and Celine. The scruples, 
irony, shades of opinion, and also the praise for certain things, to be found in 
Gide’s book are utterly lacking in Celine’s pamphlet which is in the same tone 
from beginning to end, and that tone is invective. Gide, who came to politics 
late in his life, was seduced by pragmatist and sentimental motives to join the 
Communist party directed from Moscow. Even now he has not renounced 
Communism in itself when he criticises what he found in Russia which did not 
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correspond to the dreams of a very exacting dreamer. He still exalts equality 
and condemns restraint and discipline, and it is just because Stalin and his govern- 
ment have violated his convictions on these points that he came home in sorrow 
and indignation. Certainly the U.S.S.R. seems at present, from all one can hear, 
a most unlovely place of abode, but it is not inequality in the abstract which 
should be reproached to this State, but a kind of inequality which takes practical 
form in a merciless exploitation and crushing of all spiritual freedom in the mass 
of the population. Neither is it restraint in itself which should be blamed, but 
that kind of restraint which results in the abolition of all criticism, not only of the 
governing body, but of almost all things else, as well as in an abject conformity 
on most subjects offered to human estimation. 

Celine is on a different ground altogether. Where Gide complains or waxes 
indignant, Celine becomes abusive. As may be gathered from his other books, 
his permanent state of mind is a black pessimism. He has no more faith in human 
perfectibility than Saint Augustine ; and no more faith that the happiness of man- 
kind can be brought about by political theories. His fault, he considers—Mea 
Culpa—is that he was weak enough for a while to believe in Bolshevist Government. 
Now, he looks upon the tyranny which prevails there and elsewhere as a mere 
symptom of human corruption and misery which when it passes must be replaced 
by something as bad, for man by his nature creates his government, and his nature 
is bad, and, except superficially, irremediable. 

His book is much more oral than Gide’s, which is an ordered literary com- 
position. He abounds in slang, breaks grammatical rules, and no doubt some 
of the sensitive plants who odorize in the newspapers and magazines will say 
his book is ill-written. Celine is like a man talking, or rather shouting at others 
inabar. Out comes everything that passes through his head, pell-mell, without 
order or reflection—apparent reflection that is, for these thirty odd pages have 
been meditated a good deal more than appears. Like the talk you can hear in 
workingmen’s bars and restaurants, good things and nonsense are mingled to- 
gether. There is no attempt at logical arguments. You have got to accept 
what he is shouting at you. Why? Because he knows, he has been out there, 
while you are only a damned meeting-crowder. a 

He had not Russia open to him like Gide. He was not treated as a visiting 
potentate like Gide. But for an In-Tourist he managed to see a great deal. 
What is curious and interesting is to observe the difference in optic between him 
and Gide. Gide, a man of wealth and family, expresses opinions which are 
almost entirely personal and innate ; he notes what conflicts too painfully with 
an unchanging egoism gracefully disguised under sentiment. Celine, a doctor, 
part of whose life has been spent in one of the poorest districts of Paris, con- 
centrates his attention on things which are of the utmost importance for poor 
people—clothing, food, firing, the condition of the hospitals. He remarks, for 
instance, something which Gide must have seen but does not mention—the men 
and women who hang about outside the hotels where foreigners go and offer 
confidentially to buy your hat or overcoat or shoes. ee? 

In a translation it is not easy to give an impression of Celine’s way of writing. 
It is like being bumped over a road full of holes and stones in an old Ford car. 
In some cases I do not know what the French words mean, in others I do not 
know the English slang word which would be an equivalent. Slang changes 
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so quickly. And therein lies the danger for Celine: in a few years his books will 

date. , 
Why can the handsome engineer earn 7,000 roubles a month? I’m talking 
of out there in Russia. And the charwoman only 50? Magic! Magic! 
Because they’re all a heap of dung, out there as well as here. Why does 
a pair of shoes cost as good as goo [French] francs, and a very ricketty 
soleing and heeling about 80? And the hospitals? There is the fine 
Kremlin and the wards for the In-Tourists. The rest are nothing better 
than sordid. They live on hardly more than the tenth of a normal budget. 
The whole of Russia lives on the tenth of a normal budget except Police, 
Propaganda, Army. All that is still injustice under another coat of paint 
and far more terrible than the old, more anonymous, felt-footed, method- 
ical, without appeal or discussion possible. Sneaking, examining your 
pockets, is the order of the day. 


That Celine can write in a more conventional manner is shewn by the remainder 
of the volume which is a biography of Philip Ignatius Semmelweis (1818-1865), 
the Hungarian doctor, who was the discoverer of the prophylactic treatment of 
women to guard against the puerperal fever following childbirth. This discovery 
was received with intense animosity. Semmelweis was hounded out of his 
country, out of Vienna, out of everywhere, and died of misery, persecution, and 
a broken heart. Many years later Pasteur adopted his ideas and methods, and 
they are now among the commonplaces of obstetrics. Celine puts a quotation 
from Dr. Widal at the beginning of his book: ‘“‘ From the outset Semmelweis 
demonstrated with such precision the methods which should be employed to 
counteract puerperal infection that modern antiseptic science has nothing to 
add to the rules he laid down.” 

This book was presented by Celine (Dr. Desrousseaux) more than ten years 
ago to the Academy of Medicine as his thesis for the degree of Doctor in Medicine ; 
but although he says in his Preface that he reprints it substantially as it was 
written it is so far from the drab and passionless writing always found and even 
approved of in academic treatises that he must have retouched it in many 
places. To have presented it in its present form would have told against him 
with many examiners. However accurate the strictly medical chapters may 
be, the vigour and colour and scenic arrangement of the book as a whole recall 
the novel rather than the scientific treatise. One example of this out of many is 
the harrowing scene where the doctor, miserable, half-blind, and demented, 
shunned by everybody, goes down to the Faculty of Medicine and is hooted by 
the students. ‘‘ Nothing is gratuitous in this world. The good as well as the 
bad must be paid for sooner or later. Naturally, the good costs much more.” 

VINCENT O’SULLIVAN. 


A Key To MoperN ENGLIsH Portry. By Martin Gilkes. Blackie. 5s. 


This book belongs to a series which consists, according to the wrapper, of 
“lucid, practical and companionable guide books.’’ None of these agreeable 
adjectives applies to this study of modern poetry which is muddled, ill-tempered 
and shortsighted. In common with innumerable enthusiasts who rush in to 
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explain to us all about modern poetry, Mr. Gilkes is more liable to injure than 
to help the cause in which he believes. He writes largely on present-day 
psychology of the sub-conscious, but he shows little knowledge of the psychology 
of the conscious reader who is in search of an adequate key to any given subject. 
His shock tactics mainly consist of violent attacks on famous passages and 
images which are part of a common heritage. With the misdirected zeal of a 
Roundhead, he seems to regard every stained glass window and lovely carving 
as an offence to God and man. 

Nobody will dispute Mr. Gilkes’ contention that reforms in English poetry 
have been long overdue. One might have expected him to trace the pioneer 
work of poets who brought realism and contemporary feeling into verse. To 
mention but a few—Meredith, Kipling, Masefield, Gibson, and later experi- 
mentalists such as Robert Graves, Richard Aldington and W. J. Turner. Mr. 
Gilkes, however, is a coterie writer of the Eliot-Pound school and follows the 
coterie methods of suppression and boycott. He completely excludes, for 
example, the entire Georgian group which dominated English poetry for ten 
years after the War, and certainly contributed, possibly by mere prosaicness of 
mind, to the revolt from imagination. The canon of modern poetry was estab- 
lished, according to Mr. Gilkes, by Mr. T. S. Eliot, Mr. Ezra Pound and 
the unhappy spirit of Gerard Manley Hopkins. These writers were the first to 
face the facts of contemporary life and to revolt from mere ‘‘ Escapism.”’ 
Without discussing the actual contributions of these poets or their influence, 
we may point out that it would be equally easy to prove that they themselves 
are ‘‘ Escapists.’’ Gerard Manley Hopkins, as a disciple of Newman, escaped 
from the contemporary problems of Victorian life, which Clough, Browning, 
Tennyson and Matthew Arnold analysed. Secluded in a rather peculiar religious 
order, he even reverted to Anglo-Saxon rhythms in his verse. Both Mr. Pound 
and Mr. Eliot have escaped from the vital contemporary life of the New World. 
Mr. Pound took refuge in Provence and other picturesque parts of Europe, 
translating the trouvéres and paraphrasing Chinese poetry. Mr. Eliot is now 
an English Royalist (whatever that may mean), an Anglo-Catholic; and he 
won popular success with a romantic drama on Thomas a Becket. a 

Quoting an American attack on Pound, Mr. Gilkes writes: “‘ There is 
no love lost between the Simon Pure American on his native heath and his 
literary brother voluntarily expatriated in London or Paris.’’ With charac- 
teristic insularity, he entirely ignores American poetry of to-day. Nevertheless, 
the main conclusion to be drawn from his own arguments, though he seems 
unaware of it, is that the modernising of poetry in England to-day is due to 
American infiltration. Ve ail Be 


ILLUSION AND REALITY: A STUDY OF THE SOURCES OF PoETRY. By Christopher 
Caudwell. Macmillan. 18s. 


Mr. Caudwell’s enquiry covers a very wide range—not only poetry, 
politics and economics (he is an avowed Marxist), but philosophy, ethics and 
psychology as well. ‘“‘ Reality ”’ is the economic basis of existence, the struggle 
of Man with Nature, and, as one part of this struggle, that of Man with Man, 
giving rise to the conflict of one class of men (the property-owners) with 
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another class (the propertyless). ‘‘ Illusion ’’ is the broad world of art, science, 
and fantasy arising, in the Marxist analysis, from the economics of existence; 
in this world of ‘‘ illusion,’’ art and science are complementary opposites, arising 
from the realities of subjective or individual existence (art), and the facts of 
the external environment (science). On the extreme poles of this dualism are 
music, the most emotional and subjective of the arts, and mathematics, as 
nearly as possible eliminating the subjective element in science. ‘‘ Poetry, 
like the human life of which it is an emanation, springs from the fruitful 
quarrel of mathematics and music.”’ 

But this relation between reality and illusion is not one of simple derivation, 
it consists of mutual interaction. Art, by broadening our knowledge of ourselves, 
and science, by increasing our knowledge of the environment, both assist man 
in heightening his control over Nature, and so revolutionising the economics of 
his existence. This brings us on to Mr. Caudwell’s conception of human pro- 
gress. The evolution of civilisation is, in this view, a continual progression 
towards freedom—in the real sense of the word, that is, towards the under- 
standing of the forces, individual and environmental, which lie within man’s 
control. Freedom consists not in the negation of the determining economic 
factors but in their understanding; the ostrich who buries his head in sand is 
no more free from danger than the surrealist is freed by negating conscious 
reality, while remaining hopelessly at the mercy of his equally determining 
subconscious. 

Although Mr. Caudwel!l is emphatically a follower of Marx, his method 
differs from that of Marx in that it is non-scientific. In science, you start by 
observing facts, and then, if current theories are insufficient, construct a fresh 
hypothesis to account for them; this is what Marx did with his investigations of 
capitalist society and classical economy. But Mr. Caudwell starts off with a 
definite political sympathy with the revolutionary movement founded by Marx, 
takes over the theory wholesale, and then stretches it to fit the facts, and, 
where necessary, distorts them. Hence it is in the details that his theory most 
obviously conflicts with the facts. On page 107 we read: ‘‘ The unconscious 
ruthlessness of Tennyson’s ‘ Nature ’ only reflects the ruthlessness of a society in 
which capitalist is continually hurling down fellow-capitalist into the proletarian 
abyss.’’ In the final chapter we learn ‘‘ It is no accident that the final period 
of bourgeois culture, which raised individuality to its height, produced no 
‘heroes,’ no great authors, artists, actors or poets ’’—which is, of course, 
nonsense. 

It is in this final chapter, ‘‘ The Future of Poetry,’’ that the orthodox 
Communist case, as voiced by Mr. Caudwell, is most evidently weak. If we 
are to accept the gradually tightening doctrines of the Third International 
regarding art, we are to believe that all protests against individual coercion, 
from revolutionary artists as different as Gide, Spender, Mayakovsky, Meyer- 
hold, or Picasso, are merely symptoms of their petty bourgeois origin. The 
question of individual freedom is not simple. No state has ever yet been able 
to guarantee unqualified freedom for the individual, for instance, to license 
murder (except in war), and it is obviously ridiculous to imagine that a modern 
Communist state, surrounded by hostile Capitalist states, will be in any better 
position to do so. The degree of freedom available for the individual varies 
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inversely according to the stability of the State; in order to build a strong 
Socialist State, its rulers will naturally curtail individual freedom for public 
figures, such as artists, where their views might be disquieting to the working 
mass of the people. But, if this restriction goes beyond a very arbitrary limit, 
another factor will enter: the individual, such as Radek or Gide, whose support 
in the past was of no small value to the revolutionary movement, is willing to 
make a certain sacrifice for the common good, but when this limit is passed 
he will become embittered and feel the game isn’t worth the candle. It is quite 
evident by the recent increase in terrorism and counter-terrorism in Russia, that 
this limit has there been passed. In the West the situation remains more flexible. 
In France the sectarian attacks on Gide’s Retour de l'U.R.S.S., which no more 
than expressed certain doubts, have driven him over to bitter and open hostility 
in his more recent Retouches a4 mon retour de VU.R.S.S. In Republican Spain, 
probably owing to the strong anarchist tradition, the situation seems more 
hopeful; there a Communist Minister of Education has appointed Picasso 
Director of the Prado, with extended powers, almost corresponding to a 
Ministry of Fine Arts. 

But Mr. Caudwell’s Iilusion and Reality, despite its doctrinaire attitude to 
detail, is valuable for the breadth of the ideas co-ordinated. It should be a 
stimulating and controversial book; it is a pity the high price precludes it from 
general reading. GED. 


DRAMA AND SOCIETY IN THE AGE OF JONSON. By L. C. Knights. Chatto and 

Windus. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Knights’s approach to literature is ‘‘ scientific ’’ in the way that Mr. 
Caudwell’s is not, as indicated in the preceding review. Starting from an 
investigation into Jacobean comedy, on the one hand, and into the economic 
and political characteristics of contemporary society, on the other, Mr. Knights 
attempts: ‘‘ (a) to determine whether there is any relation between them; if 
so, to suggest its nature; (b) to see if there is any relationship between literary 
excellence and a given state of society.’’ In contrast to Mr. Caudwell, Mr. 
Knights is very well aware of the difficulties of a detailed enquiry on these 
lines. His introductory chapter on ‘‘ Shakespeare and Profit Inflations ’’ is at 
once a vindication of Marx from his over-eager disciples, and a warning of the 
difficulties to come. mip 

Just one half of this book is devoted to the economic and historical back- 
ground. The second half is a detailed investigation of the social references in, 
and the broad social significance of, Ben Jonson, Dekker, Heywood, Middleton, 
Massinger, with appendices on “‘ Elizabethan Prose ’’ and ‘‘ Seventeenth 
Century Melancholy.” De. ge 

The end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries is 
the period of transition, in which both modern English and also modern, or 
capitalist, finance take root. The old economic order which had survived under 
Elizabeth from the Middle Ages was breaking up and disappearing, and with 
it court life and court language too; the force behind this disruption was the 
new middle class, thrusting up from its medieval subordination, newly rich from 
developing overseas trade and home industry. Such a profound economic 
change could hardly fail to influence the most social of the arts, the drama. 
And, as in every period, the better comedy-writers are on the side of the old 
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order, of tradition, privilege, and, above all, patronage, while some of the 
lesser writers and journalists are more open to the voice of the rising middle 
class. 

The two chapters summarising the economic side of this process, “‘ The 
Development of Capitalist Enterprise ’’ and ‘‘ New Elements in the National 
Life,’ are of exceptional interest. So far as I know, no historian, and certainly 
no literary critic, gives the relevant history of this period in a form so readily 
available for the general student of literature. 

The second half of the book is slightly disappointing. One feels the 
correspondence between literature and history could have been shown to be 
somewhat closer than it here is. Mr. Knights is almost too cautious, too anxious 
to avoid the customary rash generalisations. He limits himself to indicating 
the more specific references in the comedies to money-lenders, acquisition, 
monopolies, and the like. Possibly this is as far as historical criticism can go, 
but one feels that had Mr. Knights been a little more catholic in his outlook, 
and investigated the wider aspects of author’s and audience’s outlook, and the 
interior conflict of what the characters stand for positively, as well as nega- 
tively, the results would have been interesting. 

But perhaps this would have been outside the scope of the work. The 
author has set himself a piece of research in a strictly limited field. Tragedy, 
religion and Shakespeare are all excluded. Mr. Knights makes it evident in 
his Foreword that he is aware of these limitations: this book is one part, 
though a very valuable part, of the criticism necessary to a fuller understanding 
of the Jacobean period. G. D. F. 


THE Works OF MorRIS AND OF YEATS IN RELATION TO EARLY SAGA LITERATURE. 

By Dorothy M. Hoare. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 

The failure of William Morris in his attempt to reintroduce the northern 
sagas was partly due to the innate conservatism of the English mind and its 
lack of curiosity. Classical education had for centuries made Greek mythology 
the accepted convention, and a strange cycle of long-forgotten names, events and 
symbols was almost inevitably rejected. The Irish mythology used by Yeats 
proved as unacceptable to an English public, and was never really welcomed 
except by the select minority. Even the comparatively mild symbolism of 
such a poem as ‘‘ Do you not hear me calling, white deer with no horns? ”’ 
infuriated English critics at the time. It was not until Yeats in later years 
began to write of Helen and Parnassus, drawing on the common stock of English 
poetic symbols, that he really became popular. Miss Hoare lacks sympathy with 
Morris and is not sufficiently acquainted with art to appreciate his sheer skill 
as storyteller. In the case of Yeats, she is equally lacking in sympathy for his 
earlier and specialised work. Her main thesis is to prove the obvious fact that 
both Morris and Yeats failed respectively to capture the strong, concrete quality 
of Norse and Gaelic saga. She stresses her argument at considerable length, 
but fails to see that from the poetic point of view it is entirely irrelevant. 
Nobody thinks the less of Chapman, Dryden, Pope, Keats, Shelley, ennyson 
or Matthew Arnold because they used classical mythology in their own way 
without attempting to recreate a Greek or Latin style. Only in so far as critics, 
completely unacquainted with the originals, claimed, for instance, that Yeats 
expressed the early Celtic spirit is this question relevant. As, however, even 
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good critics like Mr. Edmund Wilson can still refer to the “ cloudy Celtic 
mythology,’ her numerous quotations may do some good. 

The influence of Morris on Yeats was considerable and, if Miss Hoare is 
correct, lasted much longer than one might have supposed. Her industrious 
pursuit of that influence has a curious effect and unintentionally distorts our 
perspective. It is possible, for instance, to catch in a poem such as ‘‘ The Song 
of Wandering Aengus ’’ the soft persuasive music which Morris invented. But 
this book tempts one to regard too much of the poet’s work as a transplanted 
and lingering sliver of Pre-Raphaelitism. 

Miss Hoare is too often inclined to accept the Dichtung und Wahrheit of 
Yeats’s autobiographies on their own valuation, and her information is not 
always at first hand. She is completely unaware of the fact, for instance, that 
‘“‘ The Wanderings of Oisin’’ was largely based on Michael Comyn’s Laoidh 
Oisin i dTir na n-Og, and Miss Hoare apparently missed Yeats’s reference in 
the notes to the first edition of his poem to “‘ a certain Gaelic poem of the last 
century,’ or did not bother to trace it, although the Lay is now a school text. 
Yeats’s borrowing of the westernised classical symbols in the poem is of interest 
as well as his subsequent rejection in the rewritten version of some lines taken 
from the translation. Incidentally, an acquaintance with an eighteenth century 
Gaelic poet’s modification of the Ossianic form would have been instructive 
to Miss Hoare in view of her main argument. 

Miss Hoare’s dismissal of Sir Samuel Ferguson in a few lines seems to 
indicate either that she is totally unacquainted with his work or is lacking in 
the power of independent judgment. ‘‘ His work,’’ she tells us, ‘‘ judged as 
anything more than a metrical paraphrase, has little literary value.’’ For all 
his Victorian dullness, Ferguson penetrated more deeply than any other poet 
into the world of Irish saga. We can only conclude that Miss Hoare has never 
read The Welshmen of Tirawley, that barbaric phenomenon in a polite Victorian 
age, or, for instance, those magnificent passages in Comgal, in which Ferguson, 
with his instinctive knowledge of oral art, fused the Gaelic with the Homeric 
epithet. She is unaware, no doubt, also of the fact that the entire Celtic twilight 
is potentially contained in The Fairy Thorn, or that in his folk translations 
Ferguson perfected the wandering rhythms of the later movement and carried 
into English the rich idiom of the original, thereby fixing a music of which we 
have heard much. Negligence of this kind is surely culpable in a work of 
research. But the explanation may be simpler. Miss Hoare may have accepted 
as a statement of fact Yeats’s typical dismissal of Ferguson in his Dramatss 
Personae as ‘‘ a writer of ballads, dry in their eighteenth-century ces 


EDWARDIAN Portry. Book One. 1936. Richards. 3/6 net. 
NEO-GEORGIAN PoETRY. 1936-37. Richards. 3/6 net. 

Poems BY Rex WARNER. Boriswood. 5/- net. 

THE Muse or Monarcuy. Eric Grant. 5/- net. 

The anonymous editor of Edwardian poetry, in his prefatory note tells us 
what to expect : “‘ From the present collection Free Verse has been deliberately 
excluded: a reader will look in vain for some contemporaries, who rightly or 
wrongly have been held representative of recent poetic tendencies. So we can 


read these poets with the happy or unhappy certainty according to our tempera- 
I 
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ments, that we will here be untroubled by difficult echoes of T. S. Eliot and 
Gerald Manly Hopkins ; and by the social and political propaganda which are so 
characteristic of “some contemporaries.” The poets represented here seem to 
believe that the function of art is to induce aesthetic satisfaction, and their mutual 
aim is perfection of craftsmanship and “ poetry its own reward’’; with the 
possible exception of Herbert Palmer who defies classification, and who 
quite frankly uses poetry as part of a prophet’s stock-in-trade to scourge a spiritu- 
ally blank age. His poems have a fighting faith and a mystical vehemence that 
is extremely comforting, and often reminiscent of that other inspired solitary, 
William Blake. Ruth Pitter, this year’s winner of the Hawthornden Prize and 
one of the most distinguished living poets, has here several fine pieces, notably 
“ The Unicorn,” ‘“‘ Storm Cock in Elder,” and in Neo-Georgian Poetry, “ Burning 
the Bee Tree.” Her assimilation of the Elizabethan lyrists has perfected a natur- 
ally good ear, and her imagination is a rare blend of inspired fantasy and bitter- 
sweet irony. Those who know Stella Gibbons only as the witty satirist of Cold 
Comfort Farm will find in Neo-Georgian Poetry some lyrics by her pen of subtle 
and musical rhythm, informed by great poignancy of feeling. The lyrics of 
Hamish Maclaren, particularly the exquisite ‘‘ Lake Garden,’”’ have an evasive 
nostalgic charm; a deceptively effortless music which recalls Paul Verlaine. 
It is pleasant to note that the Dublin Magazine is excellently represented in this 
concourse of delicate-fingered lute-players by poems by Seumas O’Sullivan and 
Michael Scot. “ Thé Wasp,” by the former is inspired and characteristic. No 
one who reads it can ever feel quite the same again about these gay tigers of the 
insect world. With the work of Mr. Rex Warner we are hurtled from lyric 
enchantment to bitter reality. He makes his attitude clear in his opening poem 
of which the last two lines are: 


“How should I live then but as a kind of fungus 
or else as one in strict training for desperate war ? ”’ 


Like his contemporaries, Messrs. Auden and Day Lewis, he is obsessed with the 
rottenness of capitalist society, and the prevalent nightmare that western civilisa- 
tion is doomed to extinction by imminent war. Man’s inhumanity to man is so 
ever-present that although he is by no means indifferent to the beauty of the 
visible world, he can find no personal happiness therein. His imagination is 
more stimulated by ideas than by sensuous perception, and his best poems are, 
therefore, those in which the informing thought is refined and concentrated, and 
expressed in a spare, somewhat grim vocabulary ; rather than those which depend 
for their effect on the careful observation and description of Eastern scenes or 
birds ; although poems such as ‘“‘ Curlews’’ and Chough ” show a detached but 
penetrative understanding of the curious inhuman essences of flying creatures. 
In his best work there is a desperate honesty and a passionate sense of human 
brotherhood, in his worst the too-hearty colloquial jargon of Communist propa- 
ganda. Though often influenced by Auden and Day Lewis, these poems have 
at times a simple intensity, an original vision which does not depend for its effect 
on unnecessary obscurity. 

It was a good idea to publish this collection. of poems by the Kings and 
Queens of England in the year of the Coronation of King George VI. His an- 
cestors had a considerable amount of poetic talent, even taking into consideration 
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the fact that even as late as the eighteenth century, to be able on occasion, to 
turn out adequate verse was considered part of the liberal eduction of a gentle- 
man ; indeed, in Tudor times one had to compose the music as well, and in this 
respect Henry the Eighth was gifted above the average. The words and music 
of “ Pastime with Good Company ” make a perfect marriage of sense and melody, 
and in a more poignant vein ‘“‘ Whereto should I express, My Inward Heaviness,” 
is excellent. The ill-fated Anne Boleyn composed a poem more beautiful than 
any of her ruthless husband, which is included with suitably dolorous music in 
one of Arnold Dolmetsch’s collections : 


“OQ death rocke me asleepe 
Bringe me on quiet reste ; 
Let passe my verye guiltless goste, 
Out of my carefull breste :”’ 


Queen Elizabeth’s poems are, as one might expect, long and intellectual rather 
than lyrical. Her successor, James the Sixth of Scotland, is the finest poet of 
them all. His hymn to the Praise of the Almighty has poetic power and sustained 
imagination. Charles the First’s characteristically mournful but touching verse 
contrasts with the rollicking, restoration effort of his son. 
Finely produced and printed. Congratulations to the publisher. 
M. G. 


OvuT OF THE PictuRE. By Louis MacNeice. Faber & Faber, 6s. 


Out of the Picture is very unexpected as coming from Mr. MacNeice ;_ there 
is little to suggest that a poet made this play which can hardly be said to exist 
on the imaginative plane. We call to mind Mr. Auden who may propose the most 
preposterous phantasy and lo, it is reality! | Sometimes one thinks of him as 
writing verse in spite of humself ; he can none other. Out of the Picture is a 
prose play: it is difficult to see how it can be classified as poetic drama. In 
truth, it is neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring. The play is ingeniously 
constructed ; the characters are easily recognisable types, as far as they go. 
The dilettante has been drawn carefully and with subtlety. A certain amount of 
phantasy does not alter the fact that the play is in the realistic mode—a skit, of 
course—in the mood of the moment ; not written out of any burning conviction, 
but as fashionable entertainment. Strange things happen, yet the appeal is 
to the intellect. There is much delicate wit ; there are blocks of dullness, too. 
It may act better than it reads, no doubt. One has loved the poems of MacNeice 
and the verse plays of Auden: the true, the blushful Hippocrene .. . 

There is an imaginative passage, where Richard is himself again : 

“Whose face we cannot remember but whose hands 
We still can feel in the dark like a man in a boat 
Dangling his hand in the water flowing and going 
Going for ever under collapsing bridges 
Going going—going through veils of mist . 
Through walls of air, through gates of glassy music, 
Striated dark and never-guessed-at corners, 

And over an edge and down a ramp of light.” 


Perhaps we should be satisfied with that. 
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“Out of the Picture ” is to be produced by the Group Theatre in the Autumn. 
The brave venture of this band in raising verse drama from the dead must have 
the best wishes of every man of good will. BLANAID SALKELD. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS. [Edited and translated by 
H. E. Butler, Professor of Latin at University College, London. Jonathan 
Cape. 15s. net. 


A young student not long ago was reading the second volume of Michaud’s 
History of the Crusades where on page 310 his attention was directed to the foot- 
note that states “Il nous reste une relation en latin du voyage de l’archevéque 
Baudouin dans le pays de Galles, intitulée Itinerarium Cambriae, rédigée par 
Barry qui accompagnait le prédicateur de la croisade.’”” He had never heard of 
any notable historian of that name, and a raised eyebrow indicated some surprise 
at the intelligence that Barry was none other than the better-known Giraldus 
Cambrensis whose recently published auto-biography in an English dress lies 
before us. 

We greatly congratulate Messrs. Jonathan Cape on the appearance of this 
beautiful work. It is a pleasure to handle it, let alone read it. Binding and 
printing leave nothing to be desired, and it is furnished with a sufficient Index. 


What Irishman who loves his country and knows its troubled story does not 
feel stirred by the very mention of this man’s name? Those Geraldines! Those 
Geraldines! He, the historian of the invasion of Ireland, was closely related 
to the chief actors in that epic drama. He was, as the family tree in the Appendix 
indicates, the son of Nesta’s daughter Angharad (Angareth) and William de 
Barri. It is well known that when Dermot MacMurrough was negotiating with 
Strongbow he went to St. David’s and there met Maurice FitzGerald and Robert 
FitzStephen, sons of Nesta, with whom he entered into an agreement to hand 
over the. town of Wexford with two cantreds of land adjoining for ever. So 
much for Giraldus’s extraction ! 

Your reviewer was recently shown with loving pride several mediaeval 
editions of our historian’s various works and notably those from which this 
narrative has been drawn : De rebus a se gestis and the De jure et statu Meneuensis 
Ecclesiae. The former of these two works contains the most remarkable instances 
of the author’s vanity and self-esteem. On closing the volume I heard myself 
repeat : 


“Ah what avails the sceptred race! Ah what the form divine ! 
What every virtue, every grace! Gzivaldus all were thine.” 


His failure to reach the Bishopric of St. David’s was the tragedy of his life. Prof. 
C. H. Williams, of King’s College, London, puts his finger on the trouble in this 
discerning comment: “Henry II’s firm refusal to have him as head of a 
Welsh See was the consequence of that shrewd king’s judgment of men. He knew 
an impulsive man of ideas when he saw one. It was his fear of Giraldus’s in- 
dependence of spirit that stood in the way of his promotion quite as much as the 
anti-Welsh prejudices ascribed to him by Giraldus,” 
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_ A writer in one of your contemporaries places his birth in the year 1165. 
This blunder obviously arose from the fact that in August, 1165, at the birth of 
Philip Augustus he was vicesimum annum adimplens. Rather he was born in 
Manorbier Castle, not far from Pembroke, about 1146. For three years he studied 
theology and rhetoric at Paris University. Returning from France in 1172, 
he took Holy Orders and was appointed Archdeacon of St. David’s. On the death 
of his uncle, Giraldus was elected by the chapter to succeed him, but the election 
having taken place without the king’s approval, he refused acceptance. The 
king ordered a new election. Once more the chapter chose Giraldus ; once more 
the king vetoed the choice. The Archdeacon now returned to Paris and was 
appointed professor of canon law. We next find him administering the diocese 
of St. David’s for a period of four years, inasmuch as its bishop was incompetent. 
In 1185 he accompanied Prince John to Ireland, and when there gathered mater- 
ials for his Topographia Hiberniae. It was three years later that touring Wales 
with Archbishop Baldwin, he found the opportunity of collecting information for a 
similar work on that country. Are we not amused as we listen to this clerical 
playboy preaching the Crusade in cultured Latin periods to the wild natives of 
Wales? Cannot we actually see him giving the cross to great numbers of men 
who according to Michaud “‘ étaient accourus presque nus, parce que leurs fem- 
mes avaient caché leurs vétements ’ ?—the human touch. When Richard Coeur 
de Lion left the kingdom for the Holy Land, Giraldus helped in the affairs of 
government. He is next found at Lincoln where he has withdrawn to devote 
himself to learning. 


St. David’s is vacant once again. Giraldus is the choice of the chapter. 
He has made more than one journey to the Papal court to have the election 
ratified. But all to no purpose. Richard found means to circumvent him. 


While now in retirement from the world and its ambitions, the old Arch- 
deacon has the prize dangled before his eyes yet once more. In 1215 the bishopric 
was again offered to him. He declined it. 


Giraldus was certainly alive in 1220. The year of his death is unknown, 
Professor Butler puts it in 1223. 


We heartily commend this most entertaining and instructive volume. 
SAMUEL B. Crooks. 


IRELAND AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 1937. By Henry Harrison. Robert 
Hale & Co. tos. 6d. net. 


Too frequently are the values of opinions determined on the grounds of 
authorship rather than of inherent merits. Yet there are cases in which the 
question of who said so ? is not less important than—what did he say ? Captain 
Harrison’s latest contribution to political history may be considered as a case 
in point. Hailing from Ulster’s landlord and “ ascendancy ”’ classes, his first 
youthful adventure found him on the Nationalist benches at Westminster serving 
as Parliamentary private secretary to Parnell. Forsaking parliamentary activities 
for the study of economic problems, on which he became a recognised authority 
as a regular contributor to the Economist, Harrison promptly threw in his lot with 
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Great Britain and her allies in the European War, from which he retired—to 
resume political activities in Ireland—decorated with the Military Cross! Giving 
his support to the Treaty, upon the understanding that ‘“‘ Dominion Status ”’ 
would be fully and liberally interpreted, he was soon disillusioned, and turned 
to plough an almost lonely furrow in asserting the Saorstat’s legal right to un- 
restricted freedom within the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

What, then, has this veteran political student, soldier and economist to say 
about to-day’s clash between Westminster and Dublin? Two brief quotations 
only from the 350 pages of Ireland and the British Empire, 1937. From page 24— 
“In the British Museum may be found Iveland’s Memorial Records, which contains 
a nominal roll of 49,400 Irishmen who fell in the Great War—not a complete list ” ; 
and from page 266—“ If Britain’s legal ownership of land annuities was so clear, 
why was it thought necessary to buttress it by a special agreement to recognise 
it? The agreement to which President Cosgrave, without full knowledge and 
consideration of all the circumstances, and accepting the legal views put before 
him, gave his consent.” Thus does the doughty champion of “ full Dominion 
status ’’ range himself with President de Valera in resistance to a claim which he 
is satisfied to rest neither on law nor equity. 

For the grounds of that conclusion, which are set forth in a series of quotations 
from the relevant speeches of British Ministers, and in a skilfully marshalled 
arrangement of facts and deductions, Captain Harrison’s book itself must be 
consulted. It has, at all events, served to remove any doubts which remained 
on one reader’s mind as to the wisdom of President de Valera’s claim that only an 
international tribunal would be competent to deliver an impartial judgment upon 
an issue which so deeply affects national honour and national interests. 

BROACA: 


THE Last INVASION OF IRELAND. By Richard Hayes. Gill. 15s. 


In this excellent book Dr. Hayes deals with Humbert’s landing at Killala 
in 1798, and the brief and dramatic campaign which followed it. He has gone 
over the whole of the ground of the campaign, from the landing to the final scene 
at Ballinamuck, and retrieved many traditions coming down from it; and he 
has exhaustingly delved through all available sources, here and in London and 
Paris. The result is a book of the first importance, and an original and sound 
contribution to Irish history. PS.,07HE 


IsL—E OF DEsTINy. By James Devane. Brown and Nolan. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Devane’s book is on the theme which has by now been more or less 
established—that the Irish question is a question of a battle between two civili- 
sations. There is much that one can agree with in it, in the manner of general 
statement, and some that one would not agree with. But when Mr. Devane 
writes that the Irish question is ‘‘ the conflict of a Protestant culture with a 
Catholic culture ’’ I cannot follow him. The religious aspect of it is functional 
and not organic, and the conflict was already four centuries in progress before 
it began to have a religious tinge. TPS sO, 
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“My IRELAND.”’ By Lord Dunsany. Jarrold. 7s. 6d. 


Lord Dunsany’s Ireland is an Ireland one may have thought of as like 
Yeats’ romantic Ireland, dead and gone—with the Blakes and Anglo-Irish 
landlords in the grave. But while Lord Dunsany stays with us, there is at 
least one sporting Irish squire to record in gracious and graceful prose his 
account of the day’s bag, of whether the wind is blowing suitably for snipe 
and ‘‘ whether the woodcock are in, and what’s going to happen next, and what 
coverts are holding foxes.’’ Adroitly the writer keeps politics just round the 
next corner. He is always setting out to ask Old Mickey, a real or imaginary 
local character, whether the people actually approve of their new Government 
or not; but there is no answer given directly to this question, for in the end 
it is advisable—and more cautious—to leave the matter open. 

But it only just to say that Lord Dunsany can make us follow his foot- 
prints in search of game with interest, mainly for the reason that his eye for 
detail and colour is so true, and his description apt enough to create the 
scene for us. This book lacks, it is perhaps needless to say, that rich sense 
of humanity and humour which makes The Experiences of an Irish R.M. 
such rich fare to those of us who hardly know one end of a horse from another. 
But quite certainly the Ireland of the bog and drifting cloud and little white- 
washed cottages ‘‘ with the quiet of the old deep thatch ’’ has never been made 
more real than as the background to this book which does not escape the 
wistfulness of these things. NPE: 


LIBRARIES AND LITERATURE FROM A CATHOLIC STANDPOINT. By Stephen J. 
Brown, S.J. Browne and Nolan. 7s. 6d. 


This compilation consists mainly of long rambling lists of writers picked from 
Catholic newspapers and periodicals, and snippets from the works of well-known 
converts to the Church, interspersed with smug or bad-tempered comments 
by the reverend author. As an example of the bad-tempered kind only one 
need be given :— 


It is one of the injustices of modern society that a wretched 
degenerate caught by the police in the commission of an indecent action 
is sentenced to punishment of great severity, whereas a George Moore 
or an André Gide walks the streets a free man and makes a fortune out 
of his crimes. And why? Because George Moore and André Gide 
were clever and accomplished writers. As though a crook should be 
acquitted because his bit of burglary or swindling was a stroke of genius. 
Your seller of indecent post-cards gets six months, and your immoral 
novelist gets the Prix Goncourt or something of the kind—in the sacred 
name of literature. 


Such writing seems to me reminiscent of a certain type of gutter journalism 
which Father Aubrey Gwynn, S.J., publicly repudiated as an expression of 
Catholicism some years ago. Father Brown is careful to use the indefinite 
article in his sub-title. We may take it, therefore, that the book is merely the 
expression of a personal opinion. Nevertheless, we would point out that the 
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fly page shows that Father Brown has obtained the necessary permission to 
publish it from the Provincial Head of the Jesuit Order in Ireland, that the 
theological censor has placed no objection in the way, and that His Grace, the 
Archbishop of Dublin, has duly pronounced the imprimatur. 

AUSTIN CLARKE. 


NEW FICTION. 


Tue Swirt SHADOW. By L. A. G. Strong. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

THE Winp FRoM THE MountTaIN. By Trygve Gulbranssen. Thornton Butter- 
worth. 7s. 6d. 

THE HAPPIER EDEN. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

THE CROOKED CoRONET. By Michael Arlen. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


It may be a sad, but it is a certain fact that the most worthy novels do not 
always, or even usually, make the easiest reading. The human mind being 
at least as liable to err and to want to laze as other parts of the human system 
is not always in the mood or willing to digest a good solid dish. The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating, and knowledge of how to make candies and 
sweetmeats has enriched countless writers whose object first, last and all the 
time is to entertain. Some make good sweets with substance and richness to 
them; others make a more sickly and cloying kind; but in any case it should 
be remembered that a diet limited to one kind of fare is apt to prove either 
a trifle insular and primitive or at the worst indigestible. Here are four novels: 
since the lightest possesses its salt of wit, we will call it the savoury; the two 
others are readable enough but not quite so easily readable, so they can be 
the entree and the sweet respectively; while the fourth, though written by a 
foreigner, is of such richness of nutriment that it may stand for the meat and 
vegetable course. 

The Swift Shadow first. Some of the ingredients of this dish I find a trifle 
suspect. That is to say that I cannot bring myself to the state of being con- 
vinced and moved by the supernatural thorn tree which has such a remarkable 
effect on the village idiot, Sid. When he passes it in company with four stout 
men bound for a dance at the inn, his reactions are certainly extreme: 


Suddenly, from Sid’s rigid jaws, there broke a falsetto scream and a 
neigh of laughter. The air seemed to shiver. Then all the road was alive 
with horror. From somewhere at the top of the tree came a high, dis- 
embodied squeaking. After being rigid as a cataleptic, Sid came to violent 
life, threshing about like a wounded adder. With frantic strength he flung 
loose from the grip on his arms, and proceeded to leap about the road, 
doubling up, clutching at his abdomen . . . . a shudder of mad unreasoning 
terror shook the road like a nightmare, and in an instant the four men were 
running for their lives pursued by Sid’s appalling screams of laughter. 


No one is more partial to reading about horrors and terror-stricken roads 
than myself, but somehow such an episode and its sequels, which include the 
temporary paralysis of the village villain’s arm when he leads a burning 
expedition against the tree do not accord well with Mr. Strong’s pleasant but 
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realistic love story and his careful building of scene and character. The sauce, 
one might say, is too strongly seasoned. But there are good things here, 
especially the account of the great snow storm, and its ending, at the behest 
of Sid, during a local prayer meeting. 

The Wind from the Mountains is the sequel to a book called Beyond Sing 
the Woods which I have not read. Its success is the creation of a solid four 
square character, Old Dag, the head of a Norwegian family by whose side 
the son, young Dag, and his beautiful thwarted wife, Adelaide, move as 
troubled shadows. Adelaide does not know that her husband imagines that 
she is really in love with his father; Old Dag does not realise how the strength 
of his personality drives his son into a world apart of his own. The move- 
ment is slow, made of the eddies of misunderstandings, while the wild scene 
of the old house bounded by forest and mountain is built up detail upon detail. 
But because the values behind the book are profound and spiritual, it stays 
in the mind as a notable achievement. 

Mrs. Beatrice Kean Seymour is a very feminine novelist who does not 
take us beyond a circumscribed, because by now so well explored, region in 
which it is held as an article of faith that it is love and love only which makes 
the world go round. But if we accept this boy and girl premise, and do not 
object to a certain superficiality proper to the sweet course, there is no reason 
for complaint. Mrs. Seymour is competent and ingenious, and here she tells 
the story of a marriage which is shadowed by a mystery since the husband 
believes he is committing bigamy. He does not, however, tell his amiable and 
charming wife, Rome, who has married him against the advice of her mostly 
horrid and worldly relatives, since he believes with Browning: 


Where the apple reddens 
Never pry; 

Lest we lose our Edens, 
You and I. 


But, of course, where there is a fiction skeleton in the cupboard, there is 
bound to be a creaking of the joints and peepings and whispers. When, how- 
ever, the cupboard is opened, it is found to be bare, and so the poor dog 
doesn’t get a bone, and Myles, the husband, who has always wanted to write 
a novel and, like many others, never really had the time, finds a subject made 
to his hand. 

In his new book of short stories, Mr. Michael Arlen has mostly returned 
to his Mayfair manner, and no one need complain of this since the only story that 
is not bounded by St. James’s St., on the South and Dover St., on the North, 
and hardly influenced at all by the Berkeley, a story called The Black Arch- 
angel, might be by any good magazine hand or hack. But that shoddy and 
not infrequently gay and impecunious world which lives on its lack of repu- 
tation, as our fathers understood the word, has never been served up so deftly 
and shaken so agreeably. Here we can read about one of “‘ those false pearls 
among women, which America annually exports to Europe during the Inter- 
national Drinking Season, which starts in London in June, goes to Paris, 
Deauville and Salzburg, and then ends with a grand firework display for the 
surviving competitors at Cannes at the end of August;’’ or a more sympathetic 
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character in the charming much marrying lady who tells her anxious maid 
during an interval, ‘‘ Now that I am forty two I do think I have earned 3 
little rest, and so I am going to retire into private practice. If you don't 
mind, that is;’’ or of marriage making between the rich and the noble: ‘‘ My 
cousin Pullman says that the interview between Mr. Spratt-Bolton and old 
Scrubs-Tukoy was conducted throughout in the true aristocratic manner. Nothing 
but money was discussed, of course, but it was put before the committee in 
the most austere and inspiring spirit imaginable.’’ Taken as a savoury I doubt 
if Mr. Arlen can be bettered. Noran HOUvLrtT. 


THE RoaD AND THE Woop. By John Owen. Macmillan & Co. 3s. 6d. 
THE GIANT OF OLDBoRNE. By John Owen. Macmillan & Co. 3s. 6d. 
THE BLIND FOR SacRIFICE. By John Owen. Macmillan & Co. 7s. 6d. 


These three books are of special interest to anyone who likes to study the 
development of a novelist. The Road and the Wood is a pleasant, unusual 
story of the Suffolk countryside, the best chapters to my mind being concerned 
with a tramp and his dog Bitcher, who, for reasons best known to his master, 
had been trained to answer to many.another name! But neither the tramp 
nor Bitcher bears the burden of this story. This devolves chiefly on Dave 
Mullins, a youth who has never fully developed, who is—as they say in 
Suffolk—‘“‘ not exactly.’’ His mental handicap is counterbalanced by gifts so 
rare that Dave becomes an instrument of help to many. The story turns on 
the influence he exerts on various characters. An untidy novel, badly con- 
structed, yet well worth reading, because the background is lovely and every 
character is of interest. 

The Giant of Oldborne is, I think, a great book. Here the author has 
stepped out from all entanglements and has given us a story of tragic simplicity. 
Again the theme centres round one who, by a natural handicap, is marked out 
from others of his kind. The Giant, so preposterously long of limb, has no 
more strength than a broken reed; he cannot defend himself from the village 
boys, and, realising this, they persecute him mercilessly. On this note of human 
cruelty the story opens, and then gradually swells out far beyond these petty 
tyrants as Daniel—the Giant—stumbles forward to other sufferings and to a 
joy that can only be called sublime. Not for one moment does the author 
sentimentalise this elongated child-man; as the Giant advances in spiritual life 
the austerity of the writing increases. There is something unforgettable in that 
last scene where the huge and gentle figure stands between the two rasping 
women, and Daniel’s great sacrifice is accepted in the language of the market- 

lace. 

a In The Blind for Sacrifice we are shown the struggle which takes place in 
the heart and mind and soul of a middle-aged woman who has fallen deeply 
in love with a blind young ex-service man. Diana Cliss has always prided 
herself upon her will-power, but she cannot now find strength to break this 
sweet, unsought romance. Ezra must be told of his mistake, must learn that 
the owner of the ‘“‘ golden voice ’’ is not the young girl he imagines her to be— 
but from day to day the dreaded moment is postponed. ... How Diana 
comes at last to a true knowledge of the man she loves, and through this 
knowledge gains victory, is told in that quietly dramatic manner of which 
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Mr. Owen is past master. The book held me from start to finish. I have only 
one grumble—was that thunderstorm necessary? I would so much have pre- 
ferred that nature was mercilessly normal on the fateful day. 

Before I had read many pages of his first novel I began to suspect that 
John Owen had much to teach us. Now I know that very well. He does not 
preach. It is simply that his work contains an abundance of strengthening 
quality. Every fact is checked, as it were, with scrupulous regard for truth. . . . 
I have not room to speak of the lovely setting. But if ever I should visit 
Suffolk I shall not feel myself a stranger there. NE Be 


THE NUTMEG TREE. By Margery Sharp. Barker. 7s. 6d. 
WIDE Boys NEVER Work. By Robert Westerby. Barker. 7s. 6d. 

“Ladies when travelling alone never speak to anybody ; so it was with but 
a stately inclination of the head that Julia thanked a Naval officer who steadied 
her on the gangway . . . .”” starts one of the sections in this extremely readable 
and unusually warm-hearted book. For Julia, thank goodness, is not really a 
lady or else she wouldn’t have had to get rid of bailiffs at the beginning of the 
book in a diverting fashion nor have the little adventure with the trapeze artistes, 
and particularly Fred, which delays her on her journey to visit her Girton educated 
daughter in the South of France. 

Julia does try very hard to be a lady during this period of her adventurous 
life since she wants to be a credit to her prig of a daughter and her milder mother- 
in-law. But cheerfulness keeps breaking through, and so she attracts the dis- 
tinguished but human Sir William—though no one is more surprised than herself 
to receive a proposal that is really honourable! Certainly Julia is the nicest 
and most warm-hearted unladylike heroine I have read about for a long time. 

Not so the youthful subject of ‘‘ Wide Boys Never Work,” one, Jimmy, 
who wants to be a tough guy. For Jimmy is studied from that instructive, 
and destructive, angle, which makes a human-being into a puppet of the social 
system, and everything is graded into a common greyness. Briefly this is one of 
those tensely written books in which barmaids are always bored and wear “ frocks 
that are going under the armpits,” prostitutes sport mud splashed stockings, 
successful toughs are completely horrid (example: “Like most people that 
have made good, he distrusted almost everybody, hated almost everybody who 
worked for him”) and the unsuccessful, pathetic in a peculiarly unappetising 
way. However, though there is more variety in human nature than Mr. Westerby 
i ines, some interesting information about “ fixing”’ old motor cars, dog 


races and boxing bouts can be picked up from him. 
Norau HOvwtt. 


FICTION. 


PATH AND PAVEMENT. Twenty new tales of Britain. Introd. by John Rowland. 

London: Eric Grant. 7s. 6d. net. 

These stories are presented by Mr. John Rowland as a synthesis of regional 
life in Britain. It is interpreted by leading writers of Fiction from the period 
of the ‘nineties to to-day. 

I travelled every path and pavement, and I met strange and uncomfortable 
personalities. Some of them must have drifted in from solitary places where 
no green thing ever grew, and over which never a bird flew,—places where the sun 
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had been always hidden from sight, where the rain was never known, and as 
for a soft south-western breeze,—not at all. Furtive people, they don’t meet 
your eye: some of them don’t even speak as they are borne past you, spooks 
of mind. 

It is a good selection: Mr. Rowland has succeeded in bringing together a 
score of individually differing stories, and some of them are really fine, ingeniously 
constructed and told with great skill, but there are evidently people and places, 
hidden away in rural Britain, if only in the realms of fiction, difficult to associate 
with rural life anywhere. Fable and phantasy—Yes: let us have dozens of 
stories the equal of “‘ Smoking the Dragon’”’ by Frederick Carter: print them 
in cheap editions, have them read on the Radio: they couldn’t happen, but 
what does that matter? They will arouse that healthy sense of humour we 
know so well when we take up one of Lord Dunsany’s freakish tales of wonders 
that have never been, told so confidentially, as if for fear that they might happen, 
if it should get about that people knew such things. And who knows? Why 
shouldn’t they ? 

Little scandalous dissenting chapels furnish some of the noisome moments 
in the early part of the volume: people born in gloom and who never come out 
of it—it is their religion. 

The reason for this gloomy, introspective dissection of morbid characters 
might be that it is a phase in mental evolution, running side by side with a some- 
what similar phase proceeding among the graphic arts. You will know it. Heavy, 
lightless, and crudely formed representations of something originally suggested 
by Nature, and which might have retained some of its lightness and movement 
had they been drawn with a brush, but which the artist is determined to cut 
out in reverse on wood, and then print with a deep-black ink. Engravers’ 
exquisite work glorifies and requires fine drawing: the old wood-engravings of 
the ’nineties did the same thing, but, woodcuts . . . too many of the modern 
woodcuts that are published, would be rejected with scorn in any school if handed 
in by a student. Frank Brangwyn, speaking to a group of art-students, some 
years ago, referred to modern methods, and said: ‘ ‘For Heaven’s sake, don’t 
let us pretend that we can’t draw.” 

But, let me away with complaining. At the end of the volume are a group 
of fine stories,—live, breathing, told to you with gesture and facial expression : 
you can see the ground men walk on, the distance before and behind them. 

There is a man of Rye, he spends much time in the old Mermaid, and has an 
untamed and blasphemous tongue, at times, which he is responsible for, and he 
knows it, and, being blasphemous by nature, he spits at the idea of responsibility. 
He is telling his story in the year 1753, and I don’t believe you will find anywhere 
a narration of incidents told so amazingly in the idiom of a period, as is this story 
by cue Lindsay. It is entitled “‘ Lambs shouldn’t Kill Butchers.” Listen 
to this: 

I don’t know what Rye will look like to the man or woman who reads 
this: whether it will be a great port again with the sea returned all round 
it, or whether the sea will have stolen even further off ...A great inn, 
the Mermaid, it’s up from the Strand Gate, on a most steep cobbled hill, 
and it’s got a green mermaid hanging over the door. She’s cut out of 
metal and sings like a cricket in the wind, over the slanting cobbled 
StTCCG te 
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. and all the time, Breads stayed quiet, swilling his bingoes, that’s 
a new word and means brandies, but new as it is, a few years will take it 
from us, the way words go and perhaps you who read these words will 
wonder what it means, and perhaps you will never even have heard the 
mermaid herself creaking on her hinges. I can’t help thinking every- 
thing’s going. It’s the sea I suppose, the sea running off like that, which 
makes us Ryers melancholy about the past. But, d—n the past it’s the 
present I’m writing of—the night Breads slept with the ghost . . . 


And then, there is a fine story of a half-dead Saxon noble, stumbling through 
reeds and mud and water, away from pursuing Romans, when Boudicca lost her 
kingdom, and of the woman who hid him,—this by Jack Lindsay, “ The Escape.” 
And there are others, too, which more than make up for the regional “‘ blues,” 
through which I made my protesting plunge earlier. But, as the man of Rye 
says—“‘ d. n the past,”—well . . . we'll at least say no more about it. 

ALOK: 


TuinGs Past REpREss. Augustine Birrell. London: Faber & Faber. 15s. net. 

Things that are past do not, all of them, require to be redressed: while 
things past redress may be, themselves, due to the redressing of things that are 
past. This autobiography of the late Augustine Birrell reveals a philosophy of 
life that did not unduly lament over that which was past, and there is wisdom in 
that attitude of mind. 

In common, I suppose, with many Irishmen who remember what is now 
so far past that it is printed history, and which was known as the ‘ Castle ’ regime, 
I recalled that Augustine Birrell was almost the last Chief Secretary for Ireland 
under the British Government. Consequently, before I began to read his 
personal recollections in general, I turned at once to the chapter—Jreland, 1907- 
1916. It was his personal outlook, on appointment, that interested me. 

Almost as soon as he had recovered from a rather unusually bad Channel 
crossing, we find the following : 

I discovered three things: that nothing in Ireland was explicable : 
another was, that everything of unimportance was known: and the third 
was, what a small country Ireland is. 


In that first discovery of his lies the profound explanation of the Rising of 
1916. Since I could first read print I can remember that almost permanent 
heading somewhere among the columns of the leading newspapers, The Irish 
Question, and the newly-appointed Chief Secretary was satisfied, in a couple of 
days, that there was no answer. Even the Rising itself: on page 219 he writes : 

As a ‘rebellion’ it was a ridiculous failure from the first . . . for it 
never had a chance, and was really nothing more than a Dublin row. 

One has only to read the records of the months that followed the ‘ row’ to 
realize the amazing futility of this comment. : ; 

But, politics apart, it is interesting to follow down, into his 80th year, Mr. 
Birrell’s fully-occupied days. His knowledge of men and books shows itself on 
every page. He had the gift of being able, and willing, to laugh at his own mis- 
calculations. He seems to have been friendly to all those whom Life brought 
him in touch or into companionship with. Even the controversies in the House 
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of Commons, and some of the legal proceedings in which he spent part of his 
life as a Counsel, in which he gave a share of the kicks, and from which he took, 
needless to remark, his share of whatever was going in that direction, are 
mentioned in that light personal style which was so characteristic of him. 

Now and again we come across a curiously Pepysian character in some of 
his musings : 

“At intervals, say of five years, I can re-read all my books with 
pleasure, and when I do so am often taken quite aback to discover how 
good little bits of them are. Again and again I find myself laughing out 
over passages in my own writings. I am also sometimes quite startled 
at the amount of learning displayed...” 


Again we have it: 
‘“‘(My) style has, I know, been animadverted upon by purists and 
pedants, two classes of men on whom I have fawned all my life, but who 
disapprove of me all the same.” 


Delightful humour, and in a different vein, we have this gentle thrust : 


“In a country like England, to have resigned upon a question of 
Education would have been foolish.” 


In serious mood when he treats of ‘ War,’ we are still with the same gently 
critical observer. Beginning by a quotation from an early version of 
Wordsworth’s Ode (1816) 

And magnify Thy Name, Almighty God ! 
But Thy most awful instrument, 
In working out a pure intent, 
Is Man—arrayed for mutual slaughter, 
—Yea! Carnage is Thy daughter ! 


“A hundred years marks a difference. We have had some bolder 
though not better Laureates than Wordsworth since 1816, but none bold 
enough to call Carnage, God’s ‘daughter’ . . . What other equivalent 
for Wordsworth’s daughter of God can be devised that will do what war 
undoubtedly has done in the past—namely, hurl into limbo the huge heaps 
of dry rubbish that accumulate so rapidly in men’s minds in times of 
peace? ... The next war, it is confidently stated, will destroy civiliza- 
tion. But if it is so destroyed, it will be the action of civilized men: 
and if so, what is civilization worth ? ”’ 


The last three chapters of this very entertaining autobiography, ‘ A Back- 
ward Glance ’ (1), (2), and (3) were evidently written very lately :—We have the 
expression “in my eightieth year,” and from their character we get a glimpse 
of a very gentle and ever humorous farewell to himself, as a personality with 
whom he had been related. In (1) we have a personal recollective review of 
his relations with great men. The first lines of (2) are very near home: 


“ Having now dispatched these intellectual grandees of mine ought 
I not to have the courage to exclaim with King Lear “ Off, off, you 
lendings!’’ and approach the subject of Myself: that tiresome, 
importunate, tormenting me—my inseparable companion from the cot in 
Wavertree to the present moment ? 
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Yes. It is the final public—but only now made public—appearance of a 
public man who lived in the public man’s ‘ glass-house,’ for many years, and 
whose manner of passing was surely one to be desired by any man. I was going 
to quote from these last two chapters, but—read them for yourselves, and admire 
(in the Elizabethan sense) the farewell atmosphere, this gentle gossip smiling 
leaves behind him : 

_ “It is pleasant to think that there is some authority for the expecta- 
tion that hereafter ‘ we shall all be changed,’ and perhaps irrecognizable.”’ 


To be able to smile at Death when as near as 80 years of age, is to have a 
practical philosophy of Life. A. KELIs. 


Obituary 
J. M. Barrie. 


The death of Barrie will be felt by playgoers of three generations almost as a 
personal loss, because he played upon the heart, where his great contemporary 
Shaw plays on the brain. Novelist and dramatist the qualities displayed were 
the same—fantasy, sentimentality, profundity, realism, by turns and all mixed 
up. But it is as a dramatist that he will live, and it is in his plays that he shows 
genius. It is not possible to analyse it, one can only testify with thankfulness 
that it is there, and it is what makes the difference. Other contemporary drama- 
tists wrote better constructed, more heavily weighted plays, but the breath of 
genius, of life, was wanting. Barrie had it. His plays are as alive today as 
they were thirty or so years ago, and as fresh. In one of his explanatory moods 
he claimed to be essentially a realist, and the critics received this with polite 
incredulity. But that is part of his secret. He was a real realist, realistic enough 
to be sentimental in the right way and the right circumstances. P2s.07H, 


“THE STAGE IRISHMAN.” 


To the Editor of ‘‘ The Dublin Magazine.” 


SIR, 
In his pleasant letter in your last issue, Mr. G. C. Duggan expresses himself 


so much at a loss to determine how I arrived at my dating of ‘‘ The Disappoint- 
ment,” that to dissipate his puzzlement, I think it advisable to make the follow- 
ing quotation from O. G. Sonneck’s “ Early Opera in America,” p. 38, where, in 
dealing with the old Philadelphia Theatre, the writer says :— 


‘The year 1767, besides proving Douglas’s promise of more English comic 
opera to be sincere, came pretty near being the birth year of American opera, or, 
to put it less extravagantly, of opera made in America. For April 20 was announced 
the first performance of ‘a new comic opera called the “ Disappointment, or the 
Force of Credulity,” ’ but on April 16 the Pennsylvania Gazette suddenly notified 
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the public that ‘“‘The Disappointment ”’ (that was advertised for Monday) as 
it contains personal reflection, is unfit for the stage.” Those who had not been 
taken into the secret had not long to wait to satisfy their curiosity, as a few days 
later the Philadelphia papers advertised for sale : ; : 

“<The Disappointment, or the Force of Credulity, a new American Comic 
Opera of two acts. By Andrew Barton, Esq., New York: Printed in the year 
MDCCLXVII.’ 


‘Such is the title of the first American opera libretto, rehearsed but never 
performed, of which several copies are extant in American libraries.” 


I find now that I was wrong in fixing 1767 as the year of the opera’s pro- 
duction, but it was the year in which it was written and published, and that, I 
take it, is the material point. If we are to apportion blame, my mistake is not 
as serious as Mr. Duggan’s, for he has committed himself to the statement (p. 
303), that “‘ About the year 1790 Andrew Barton, a citizen of the United States, 
wrote a comic opera in three Acts, ‘ The Disappointment or the Force of 
Credulity.’ ” 


There is just one other point. Mr. Duggan’s reliance on John O’Keeffe’s 
“ Recollections ” shows how necessary it is that all literary workers inclined to 
use it as a book of reference should be warned of the inaccuracy of many of the 
old dramatist’s statements. This is not surprising when we come to consider 
that O’ Keeffe, when old and blind and suffering from a defective memory, dictated 
the book to his daughter. Even the proofs could not have been satisfactorily 
corrected. It is best, therefore, that I should tell here the full story of the rise, 
progress and metamorphosis of “‘ The Shamrock:’’ As a comedy and under the 
title ot “‘ The Shamrock, or St. Patrick’s Day,” the piece was first produced for 
Mrs. O’Keeffe’s benefit at the Crow Street Theatre, Dublin, on April 15, 07775 
and played then, I think, on that night only. In enlarged form and with musical 
embellishment, it was subsequently brought out, at the Theatre Royal, Smock 
Alley, on March 28, 1783, as an afterpiece on the occasion of Digges’s benefit. 
It was then somewhat mendaciously announced as “ An entirely new Irish 
Musical Pastoral entitled The Shamrock, or Revels on St. Patrick’s Day (as now 
preparing for performance at Covent Garden).’”” The Covent Garden production 
took place on May 7 following, ‘‘ Gentleman ’’ Lewis’s benefit night, under title 
“The Shamrock, or The Anniversary of St. Patrick,” when the music written 
for it was announced as the work of Shield. (See the notice in “ The Hibernian 
Magazine,” vol. for 1783, p. 226). The manuscript of the play from the Larpent 
collection, now in America, represents the text of the Covent Garden production. 
By eliminating the fairy element, O’Keeffe shortly afterwards converted the 
piece into the long-popular ‘‘ The Poor Soldier,” in which form it first saw the 
light at Covent Garden in December, 1783. These facts, I take it, show how 
icy it is that the historian of drama should be fully conversant with theatrical 

story. 


Yours faithfully, 


ELLESMERE, W. J. LAWRENCE, 
Forest Hitt, S.E. 23. 


